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MARCH. 


Tue March wind whistles through the sombre 
pines, 

Whose sable crests show on the mountain ridge, 

Like band of spectres gaunt, and grey and 


grim, 
Against the cold blue sky: cold, clear, and blue, 
Without one fleecy cloud. 
From furrows brown 
The green blades shoot, that shall hereafter 
: glow, 
*Neath August sun-rays, into molten gold, 
And fill our garners with the beauteous store 
That crowns man’s labour, and rewards his toil. 
March, with his stern, grand brow, frowning, 
yet kind, 
Front of a Titan; of imperious will, 
King March rides blustering o’er dale and mead, 
And with his chastenimg rule, prepares the way 
For green-robed April, with her showers soft 
The pure warm sunshine, and her opening buds 
Of yellow cowslip bells. 
And jocund May, 
Crowned with white blossoms, scatters in her 
track 
Hawthorns all odorous, pink apple-blooms, 
And all the gorgeous beauty of her dower, 
That glads our English homes. So in our life, 
Our truest joys must be from trial reaped, 
And as March winds foreshadow April sun, 
Our dross through furnace passing, comes out 
— gold. 
All the Year Round. 


FRAUS MUNDI. 


Waar is the world? a great exchange of ware, 

Wherein all sorts and sexes cheapening are; 

The flesh, the Devil sit, and cry, what lacke 
yee? 

When most they fawne, they most intend to 
rack yee: 

The wares are cups of joy, and beds of pleasure— 

There’s goodly choyce, down-weight and flow- 
ing measure. 

A soul’s the price, but they give time to pay, 

Upon the death-bed, on the dying-day. 


Hard is the bargaine, and unjust the measure, 

When as the price so much outlasts the pleas- 
ure: 

The joys that are on earth are counterfeits. 

If ought be true, ’tis this: Th’are trwe deceits : 

They flatter, fawne, and (like the crocodile) 

Kili* where they laugh, and murther where 
they smile. 

They daily dip within thy dish and cry — 

** Who hath betrayed thee, Master, is it I?”’ 

Quarles. 


oe line may perhaps bring to mind a greater 
poet. 





MARCH, ETC. 


ADDRESS TO THE WOON OF BHAMO. 


“IT mentioned some weeks. that the Woon or 
Buamo, who had interposed all manner of difficul- 
ties in the way of trade in that quarter, had n 
removed, to the great delight of the merchants con- 
cerned. I am sorry to say now that there are ru- 
mours of his return to his post, and that in conse- 
quence mercantile affairs are looking a little down. 
Opinions are conflicting as to the value of these old 
trade routes.”— Times, Indian Correspondent. 


Woon or Baamo, ycnder far, 
How I woonder what you are! 

In those gorgeous Eastern climes, 
In the columns of the Times. 


Are you man, or are you thing, 
Trading route, or petty King? 
Woon or Buamo, what you be, 
No one can explain to me. 


Are you fat, or are you lean, 

Have you subjects, Court, and Queen? 
Are you bogy, sprite, or shade, 

Or something like the Board of Trade ? 


Woon or Buamo, Bhamo’s Woon, 
You’re a most mysterious coon: 

But, my Woon, there’s one thing sure — 
Merchants can’t your name endure. 





And as now they seem afraid, 
That your return will spoil their trade, 
Don’t go back, or lete or soon, 
But stop away, obstructive Woon. 
Punch. 


THE WORLD. 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest. 





| The wonderful air is over me, 

| And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 

| It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


| You friendly Earth! how far do you go 
With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers 
that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 
! 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
** You are more than the Earth, though you are 
such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!’ 
Lilliput Lectures. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
OCEAN -CURRENTS: 


RESEARCHES IN THE “ PORCUPINE.” 


BY DR. W. B. CARPENTER, 


Aw address has lately been delivered 
before the Historical Society of St. Louis 
(U.S.), by Captain Silas Bent, on “The 
Thermometric Gateways to the Pole;” 
the best clue to which he believes —in 
my opinion quite justly — will be found 
by following the line of warm surface- 
temperature under the guidance of the 
water-thermometer. One of these “gate- 
ways” he considers to exist in that pro- 
longation of the Gulf stream, which, ac- 
cording to the received doctrine of physi- 
cal geographers, flows in a north-easterly 
direction towards the Atlantic coasts of 
Europe, sensibly ameliorating our own | 
climate, and exerting a yet greater influ- 
ence upon that of regions still further | 
north, to which it thence proceeds. But 
he passes all ordinary bounds in attrib- 
uting to this agency the warm winter tem- 
perature of the Mediterranean; the Gib- 
raltar current, according to him, being 
nothing else than a branch of the Gulf 


Naples the heat it has acquired in the Gulf 
of Mexico. And he even puts forth the 


power of his country, by obtaining pos- 
session of the Isthmus of Panama, and ex- 
pending a few hundred millions of dol- 
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the climate of Europe would suffer very 
little. 

I am quite aware that, in making this 
assertion, I place myself in opposition to 
very high authorities in Physical Geogra- 
phy. But since, in the course of the Ex- 
peditions for deep-sea exploration in 
which I have taken part during the last 
three years, I have obtained an entirely 
new set of data, which appear to me to es- 
tablish on a firm basis the doctrine of a 
general Oceanic circulation, dependent 
only upon differences of Temperature, 
which was originally suggested by Pro- 
fessor Buff,* I feel justified in placing it 
with some confidence before the general 
public. 

Having recently discussed elsewhere the 
received doctrine of the Gulf stream,t and 
shown that the amount of heat it carries 
northwards has been immensely over-esti- 
mated, I shall not here enter into any de- 
tails as to this part of the subject; but 
shall briefly explain what appears to me 
the true state of the case in regard to its 
extent and climatic influence. 

The source of the Gulf stream undoubt- 


'edly lies in the impulse given by the 
stream, which conveys to Genoa and, 


Trade-winds to the superficial layer of the 
portion of the Atlantic over which they 


|blow, creating what is known as the 
unprecedented assumption that it is in the | 


Equatorial current, which sets constantly 
from the coast of Africa towards that of 
America. The northern portion of that 
_current enters the Caribbean Sea and the 


lars in cutting a channel through it, to} | Gulf of Mexico, where it receives a further 
deprive Europe of the whole benefit which | | accession of heat, and undergoes a change 
it derives from the Gulf stream ; and thus | of direction in consequence of the resist- 
to convert the climate of France and Aus-| ance afforded by the American coast-line; 
tria into that of Canada, and to turn and it then issues forth in a north-easterly 
England, Germany, and Northern Europe | direction through the narrow strait be- 
into a frozen wilderness, like British|tween Florida and the Bahama Islands. 


America and Labrador. 
with the Alabama claims still unsettled, is 
so appalling, that it may be some consola- 
tion to the British nation to be assured 
that the implied threat is nothing but an 
empty boast; for that If it were possible 
for Man to break a passage through the 
Isthmus of Panama (which Nature will 
herself doubtless accomplish in course of ; 
time) sufficiently wide to divert the Gulf 


stream, by allowing the Equatorial cur- | 


rent to pass straight on into the Pacifle, | 





This prospect, |In its course obliquely across the North 


Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf stream gradually 
spreads itself out, diminishing in depth as 
it increases in breadth; and when it ap- 
proaches the banks of Newfoundland, one 
portion of it bends round the Azores, and 
returns into the Equatorial current, thus 


;completing the shorter circuit of that 


‘horizontal movement, of which the primum 


* “Physics of the Earth,” p. 194. 
+ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
‘Jan. 9, 1871. 
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mobile is the action of the trade-winds. 
The other portion continues its north- 
easterly course past the banks, there 
meeting with Arctic surface-currents, 
which tend to neutralize its movement, 
and to reduce its temperature. Of these 
currents, the principal, which is formed by 
the junction of the Labrador and Green- 
land currents, sweeps southwards along 
the Atlantic sea-board of the United 
States, not only cutting this off from the 





influence of the Gulf stream, but reducing! northward from the British Channel. 


its winter temperature considerably below 
the normal of the latitude.* 

But other divisions of the Arctic current 
interdigitate with the divisions into which 
the Gulf stream there breaks up; and the 
latter is thenceforth no longer traceable, 
either by temperature or by movement, as 
anything more than a surface-drift, of which 
the prevalence of south-westerly winds in 
that portion of the North Atlantic affords 
a sufficient explanation. The aggregate 
of these Arctic surface-currents brings 
back towards the intertropical area the 
water which has flowed northwards in 
these extensions of the Gulf stream; and 
thus completes the longer circuit of the 
horizontal circulation of the North Atlan- 
tic. 

For the notion that the Gibraltar cur- 
rent is a branch of the Gulf stream, and 
that the climate of the Mediterranean 
basin is in any way dependent upon the 
heat thus brought into it from the Gulf of 
Mexico, there is not the smallest founda- 
tion. The Atlantic water which enters it 
is colder (in summer, at least) than that of 
the Mediterranean; and the Gibraltar cur- 
rent depends, as I shall presently show, 
upon local conditions alone. Moreover it 
appears from a comparison of the tempera- 
tures of stations on the Atlantic sea-board 
of Spain, Portugal, and France, with sta- 
tions under the same parallels on the 


* It is quite a mistake to assume (as is very com- 
monly done) that the difference between the winter 
climates of European and of American stations un- 
der the same parallels of latitude is due only to the 
elevation of the former above the normal. The rea- 


son of the low winter temperature of St. John’s, 
Halifax, Boston, New York, and Washington, as 
compared with London, Paris, Bordeaux, Oporto, 
and Lisbon, is fully as much to be found in the re- 
duction of the former below the normal by the Arec- 
tic current. 
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shores of the Mediterranean, that the 
former are rather the colder; so that as 
the temperature of the latter is entirely 
their own, except so far as it is affected by 
winds, there is no reason to suppose that 
the climates of the former are in any way 
ameliorated by heat conveyed to them by 


‘water that has been superheated else- 


where. 

Evidence of such amelioration, however, 
shows itself very distinctly as we proceed 
The 
slow reduction of the mean annual temper- 
ature, and the great elevation of the win- 
ter temperature above the normal of the 
latitude, along the west coast of Ireland, 
the Hebrides, the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Faroe Islands — and, goirzg further north, 
in Iceland, Hammerfest, Spitzbergen, and 
other points of the Polar area * — give 
unmistakable evidence of the importation 
(so to speak) of heat from a southern 
source, by the agency of ocean-water. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that, in 
the absence of any other explanation, this 
north-easterly flow should be supposed to 
be a continuation of the Gulf stream cur- 
rent; and those who uphold the “ glory ” 
of that great ocean-river, will probably be 
disposed to repudiate, without much hesi- 
tation, the doctrine that would attribute 
the amelioration of the Polar climate to 
any other cause. Nevertheless, I venture 
to think that such as may be inclined to 
follow me through the following inquiry, 
will find that I can at any rate show good 
grounds for calling in question the received 
doctrine, and for substituting a theory of 
much wider applicability. 

Some, indeed, may deem it a matter of 
small importance whether the Gulf stream 
or a general Oceanic circulation is con 
cerned in producing the effect, which is 
admitted on both sides; yet the real lover 
of science will not only desire that the 
true rationale should be found for its own 
sake, but will see the importance of the’ 
applications which the new doctrine must 
possess, in the past, as well as in the con- 
temporary, history of the globe. For 


* This has been lately worked out by Dr. Peter- 
mann in his Geographische Mittheilungen, on the 
basis of the large number of observations which he 
bas laboriously collected and correlated. 
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whilst all horizontal Oceanic circulations, 
dependent upon surface-agencies alone, 
are liable to be modified or completely 
diverted by changes in the contour of the 
land, and must therefore have been en- 
tirely different in successive Geological 
periods, a vertical circulation which de- 
pends only on the contrast of Tempera- 
ture between the Polar and Equatorial 
areas, must have continued through all 
Geological time, provided only that a com- 
munication existed between the great 
ocean-basins of the two areas. 

As the proper understanding of the 
Gibraltar current furnishes the best clue 
to that of the general Oceanic circulation, 
and as the investigation of its phenomena 
and the inquiry into their cause was one 
of. the objects to which our last Porcupine 
expedition was specially directed, I shall 
first give an account of the results most 
recently attained. 


Gibraltar Current.—The adventurous 
Pheenicians, who are said to have traded 
with the Casseterides for tin, long before 
even the existence of Britain was known 
at Rome, must have experienced the oppo- 
sition of this current in their outward pas- 
sage through the Fretum Herculeum, and 
have welcomed its aid on their return; for 
in the mid-channel of the strait it forms a 
stream of about four miles in width, con- 
stantly running eastwards; and its rate, 
though subject to modification from winds 
and tides, averages at least two miles and 
a half an hour, or sixty miles a day. It is 
obvious that the continual addition of such 
a vast body of Atlantic water to the con- 
tents of the Mediterranean basin would 
progressively raise the level of this inland 
sea but for some equivalent escape, unless, 
as one bold speculator has recently sug- 
gested, the bottom of the basin is subsid- 
ing at such arate that the influx merely 
serves to keep up the level. The most di- 
verse opinions have been entertained, 
however, as to the mode in which this 
withdrawal is effected. The idea of an 
outward under-current was suggested 
about two hundred years ago by a certain 
Dr. Smith, of Oxford; on the basis of a 
fact commnnicated to him by an intelligent 
seaman, which proved the existence of a 
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reverse under-current in the Baltic Sound. 
But as the surface-current of the Baltic 
Sound runs outwards, whilst the Gibraltar 
surface-current runs inwards, the existence 
of an under-current from the North Sea 
back into the Baltic could not justify the 
assumption of an under-current from the 
Mediterranean into the Atlantic; unless, 
indeed, it could be shown (which Dr. 
Smith did not attempt to do) that the 
same physical cause operates in both 
cases. This I shall presently endeavour 
to prove. 

The idea of an outward under-current 
has been supported by statements made 
from time to time as to the reappearance, 
at the western embouchure of the strait, of 
vessels that had been sunk near its east- 
ern end. But if these vessels had been 
sunk in mid-channel, where there is a 
depth of five hundred fathoms, it is against 
all probability that they should have ever 
come near the surface again; and it is 
much more likely that, as Admiral Smyth 
suggests, they were sunk in one of the 
lateral streams nearer shore — the direc- 
tion of which, under tidal influence, is pe- 
riodically reversed —and that they were 
conveyed outwards by its agency. More 
recently, however, the existence of an out- 
ward under-current has been pronounced 
impossible by such high authorities as 
Professor Buff* and Sir Charles Lyell,t 
on account of the obstacle supposed to be 
presented by a ridge that crosses the 
channel at the western extremity of the 
strait, between Capes Trafalgar and Spar- 
tel. “It was formerly believed,” says 
Professor Buff, “that there was an out- 
flow underneath answering to this inflow 
at the surface; but later researches have 
shown that the two coasts forming the 
Straits of Gibraltar are connected by a 
reef of. rocks reaching in many places 
nearly up to the surface, while the sea on 
both sides has a very great depth.” And 
Sir Charles Lye!l has expressed himself 
no less confidently, to the effect that the 
existence of this ridge “has dispelled the 
idea which was once popular, that there 
was a counter-current at a considerable 

* “ Physics of the Earth,” p. 204. 


+ “ Principles of Geology,” 10th ed., vol. i., p. 
568. 
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depth, by which the water which flows in 
from the Atlantic is restored to that 
ocean.” 

The explanation of the Gibraltar sur- 
face-current that has found most ?—— 
acceptance is that first offered by Dr. 
Halley; who attributed it to the excess 
of evaporation from the surface of the 
Mediterranean, caused by the combined 
action of the powerful sun of that latitude 
and of the hot winds of Africa, over the 
whole amount returned to its basin, either 
directly by rainfall, or by the rivers which 
discharge themselves into it ; whereby its 
level would be progressively re oe § if 
it were not maintained by an inflow from 
the Atlantic. The obvious objection to 
this explanation, taken by itself, is, that 
as the water which passes off by evapo- 
ration leaves all its salt behind it, and 
as the water which enters through the 
Strait brings its own salt with it, there 
must be a progressive increase in the 
density of the water of the Mediterra- 
nean, until it reaches the point of satura- 
tion. And although the water at and 
near the surface shows no such excess, it 
has been seriously maintained that the 
waters of its abyssal depths may be so 
highly charged with salt as to become 
saturated with it, and even to be deposit- 
ing it at the bottom of the basin. 

The condition of the Red Sea is even 


more peculiar than that of the Mediter- 


ranean. For whilst the evaporation from 
its surface is enormous — annually amount- 
ing, it has been estimated, to a layer of 
not less than eight feet in thickness — 
scarcely any of the fresh water thus with- 
drawn is returned to its basin either by 
rain or rivers. But the level is kept up 
by astrong current that continually sets 
inwards from the Arabian Gulf through 
the Strait of Babelmandeb, and the water 
thus flowing in is continually adding more 
salt to that which the basin already con- 
tains. Now, if there were no outflow of 
the water which is concentrated by evapo- 
ration, there would be a rapid accumulation 
of salt in the Red Sea; which, so far as 
can be judged from the surface-water, 
does not prove to be the case. Such an 
outflow, as Captain Maury has well ar- 
gued,* can only be by means of an under- 
current ; and he applies the same doctrine 
to the case of the Mediterranean, getting 
over the difficulty of the “ridge” or 
“reef” by citing numerous cases in which 
a deep current is brought up, by the con- 


ao “Physical Geography of the Sea” (1860), pp. 
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formation of the bottom, to comparatively 
near the surface. 

This, then, was the state of the question 
we were charged with investigating ; and 
the result of our inquiries has not only 
cleared up the whole difficulty of this par- 
ticular case, but has furnished a definite 
clue to the investigation of a subject of 
very much larger importance —the gen- 
eral Oceanic circulation. 

I shall present these results, not in the 
order in which they were obtained, but in 
that which will best enable me to explain 
the rationale of the under-current, whose 
existence they have demonstrated. 

We found, by the double evidence of 
chemical analysis and specific gravity, that 
there is a certain small excess of salt in 
the waters of the Mediterranean over that 
of the Atlantic, and that this excess is 
somewhat greater in its bottom-water 
than in water taken near its surface; 
whilst in the Atlantic, where any differ- 
ence presents itself, it is rather in the con- 
trary direction. But the density of none 
of the numerous samples of bottom-water 
which we took up at various parts of the 
Mediterranean basin, from depths varying 
between 207 and 1,743 fathoms, was such 
as to give any sanction to the notion that 
there is a progressive increase in the quan- 
tity of salt it contains. On the contrary, 
the results of our enquiries seemed to 
prove that while there is an excess of 
evaporation from the surface of the Med- 
iterranean above the quantity of fresh 
water returned into its basin, the augmen- 
tation of density thus occasioned is in 
some way restrained within a very nar- 
row limit. We found no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing Mediterranean from Atlantic 
water by the excess of salt which it con- 
tained ; and the testimony to “character ” 
thus given by the hydrometer and the 
test-tube stood us in good stead, not only 
by affording valuable confirmation to the 
direct evidence of motion which we ob- 
tained by other means, but by supplying 
the want of that evidence where circum- 
stances prevented us from obtaining it. 

The Atlantic entrance of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, bounded by Cape Trafalgar on 
the north and by Cape Spartel on the 
south is about twenty-two miles wide; 
but there is a gradual narrowing within as 
far as Capes Tarifa and Alcazar, between 
which the width is only about nine miles; 
whilst between the “ Pillars of Hercules,” 
which bound the Mediterranean entrance, 
the distance is about twelve miles. The 
eastern end of the strait is the deepest — 
the mid-channel opposite Gibraltar ow 
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a depth of more than 500 fathoms. From 
this the bottom gradually but irregular] 
slopes upwards towards the western end, 
where what has been spoken of as _ the 
“reef” or “ridge” presents itself. These 
terms, however, give a very erroneous idea 
of the real nature of the bottom. The 
water along the northern or Spanish side 
of the strait is there comparatively shallow, 
the 100-fathom line running at about 
twelve miles’ distance from Cape Trafal- 
gar; but it should be remembered that 
even this depth is equal to that of the 

eater part of the North Sea and the 

ritish Channel, which scarcely anywhere 
exceeds 100 fathoms. The southern or 
African half of the channel is considerably 
deeper; the 100-fathom line running at 
two miles from Cape Spartel, whilst be- 
tween this and the opposite 100-fathom 
boundary there is an irregular rocky chan- 
nel, some parts of which are comparatively 
shallow, whilst in others there is a depth 
of nearly 200 fathoms. From this ridge, 
which constitutes a kind of marine 
“watershed” separating the basin of the 
Mediterranean from that of the Atlantic, 
the bottom slopes downwards on the At- 
lantic side, at nearly the same inclination 
which it has towards the Mediterranean ; 
so that at about forty miles westward the 
depth is equal to that of the deepest part 
of the channel between Gibraltar and 
Ceuta. Now, taking this depth at 500 
fathoms, or 3,000 feet, and taking the aver- 
age depth of the channel between the two 
100-fathom lines at the western end of the 
Strait to be 150 fathoms, or 900 feet, the 
difference between these — viz., 350 fath- 
oms, or 2,100 feet — is the elevation of the 
so-called “ridge,” which ‘has been sup- 
posed to prevent the outflow of an under- 
current. But as the length of the incline 
leading up to this “ridge ” is 35 miles, the 
rise is only 60 feet per mile, or 1 foot in 
88—an extremely moderate gradient. 
And further, as the average depth of water 
on this “ridge” is fully double the aver- 
age depth of Dover Strait, and as there 
are channels across it whose depth reaches 
1,200 feet, the impossibility of the passage 
of an under-current from the Mediterra- 
nean into the Atlantic appears to have 
been somewhat hastily assumed. 

Our own investigations commenced at 
the eastern extremity of the Strait; and 
we found that whilst both the tempera- 
ture and the density of the surface-water 
distinctly indicated its Atlantic source, the 
temperature and density of the water at 
between 200 and 500 fathoms’ depth no 

less distinctly indicated its Mediterranean 
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character. And the very curious fact was 
determined (two sets of observations, 
made at an interval of six weeks, giving 
identical results) that the water at 250 
fathoms is considerably denser than the 
water at 500 fathoms. Now this fact, 
taken by itself, would serve to indicate 
that the middle stratum is in motion over 
the stratum below it, since its superposi- 
tion could not otherwise be maintained ; 
and as it unquestionably consists of Med- 
iterrean water, that motion must be from 
east to west, or in opposition to the surface- 
current. This inference was fully borne 
out by the experiments made with a “ cur- 
rent-drag ” devised by our excellent com- 
mander, Captain Calver, whose large hy- 
drographical experience and _ practical 
ability were here peculiarly valuable. 
This “current-drag” was so constituted 
as to present a resisting surface so much 
larger than that of the boat from which it 
was suspended that, although the latter 
would tend to move in the direction of the 
surface-current in which it was allowed 
freely to float, this tendency would be 
more or less counteracted by the action 
of any under-current which the current- 
drag, when lowered to any given depth, 
might there meet with; and thus the mo- 
tion of the boat would be retarded, com- 
pletely checked, or even reversed, accord- 
ing to the strength of such under-current. 
In our first set of experiments, in which a 
westerly wind combined with the surface- 
current to carry the boat inward, the force 
of the under-current at a depth of 250 
fathoms did not quite suffice to check its 
motion; whilst with the “current-drag” 
at 400 fathoms the inward drift of the 
boat was more perceptible. Still its re- 
tardation was such as to indicate that the 
water beneath could not be stationary, 
but must be moving in a direction opposed 
to that of the surface-current; since its 
action on the “current-drag” so nearly 
neutralized not merely the action of the 
wind and surface-current on the boat from 
which it hung, but that of the whole — 
stratum on the suspending = is 
inference was fully justified by the result 
of our second set of experiments; for the 
wind being then from the east, the rate of 
the surface-current was reduced by it, 
whilst it so far neutralized the action of 
that current on the boat, as to leave it 
more free to be influenced by the “cur- 
rent-drag.” We then had the satisfaction 
of seeing our boat carried outwards, or 
towards the Atlantic, against the powerful 
stream in which it floated, by the invisible 
agency of a current flowing at a depth of 
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250 fathoms, or more than a quarter of a mile 
beneath the surface. And when the “ cur- 
rent-drag ” was let down to a depth of 400 
fathoms, or nearly half a mile, the westerly 
movement of the boat still gave distinct 
evidence of an outflow, although its rate 
was reduced. 

The existence of an under-current, car- 
rying forth the Mediterranean water ren- 
dered denser by evaporation, to discharge 
it into the great Atlantic basin, thus be- 
came a demonstrated fact; and the whole 
difficulty of the case vanished, save that 
which had been thought to arise out of the 
obstruction created by the “ridge” at the 
opposite end of the strait. It was obvious, 
however, that this difficulty was rather 
apparent than real. For not only had the 
greatest strength of the under-current in 
the deepest part of the channel been found 
to lie at a depth very little exceeding that 
of the “ridge,” but the water of which it 
consists had been found to be of the 
densest anywhere found in the Mediterra- 
nean. Feeling it right, however, to do all 
we could to satisfy objections raised by 
such authorities as Sir C. Lyell and Pro- 
fessor Buff, we proceeded to the so-called 
“ridge,” with the view of testing the un- 
der-current in the methods of which the 


results had proved so satisfactory at the 


other end of the strait. By means of our 
water-bottle and thermometers, we ascer- 
tained that the water of the deeper chan- 
nels intersecting the “ridge” was no less 
distinctly Mediterranean than that of the 
under-current near Gibraltar; and since it 
is obvious that this could not have contin- 
ued to maintain itself against the inflow 
of Atlantic water, unless it had an outward 
movement of its own, the existence of an 
under-current over the deeper portion of 
the ridge cannot be a matter of reasonable 
doubt. We very much regretted that the 
uneven nature of the bottom prevented us 
from here obtaining the more direct demon- 
stration which the use of the “current- 
drag” had afforded us at the opposite end 
of the Strait; but it would have been out 
of the question to attempt it. For we 
here lost, by their becoming entangled 
among rocks, not merely a sounding-lead, 
but also a pair of thermometers and a wa- 
ter-bottle ; and a like entanglement having 
taken place in another sounding, it was 
pa | after considerable expenditure of time 
and trouble that the instruments were re- 
covered. One of the lost thermometers 
had become quite a “pet” with us; for in 
the important series of deep temperature- 
soundings taken in the Porcupine expedi- 
tion of 1869 (to which we shall presently 
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refer more pee) it had gone up 
and down vertically nearly a hundred miles ; 
and had so well agreed with its fellow 
throughout, that the difference between 
them never amounted to a degree (Fahr.). 
When, therefore, we found ourselves an- 
chored by our sounding-line, and no ma- 
neeuvring of our vessel proved able to re- 
lease it, nothing remained but to free 
ourselves by putting a “breaking-strain ” 
upon the line (which was almost like a tug 
at our heart-strings), leaving our lead, wa- 
ter-bottle, and thermometer to be a puzzle 
to the fishes of the present, and a prize to 
the geologist of the future. 

Having thus settled the facts of the case, 
we were led to consider their rationale ; 
and found reason to agree fully with Cap- 
tain Maury in the explanation he offered. 
As the water of the Mediterranean basin 
is continually losing by evaporation a 
larger amount than is returned to it by 
rain or rivers, an inflow from the Atlantic 
must take place to keep up its level; as was 
long since maintained by Dr. Halley. 
Now, if this inflow consisted of fresh water, 
the total quantity of salt in the Mediterra- 
nean basin would remain the same; the 
density of the Mediterranean water would 
consequently undergo no increase ; and a 
column of any given depth on the Mediter- 
ranean side of the Strait would be in equi- 
librium with a column of the same depth 
on the Atlantic side. But the upper cur- 
rent of saline Atlantic water brings in a 
certain quantity of salt in addition to that 
which the Mediterranean basin previously 
contained; the density of the Mediterra- 
nean water is consequently augmented; 
and a column of it reaching to any given 
depth, is rendered heavier than an equiva- 
lent column of Atlantic water. Hence the 
excess of downward peg will displace 
the lower portion of that column, which 
will flow outwards as an under-current; 
and this will not be checked by the incli- 
nation of the bottom, which the motion 
kept up by a very small constantly-acting 
excess of pressure will enable it to sur- 
mount. The withdrawal of a portion of 
the lower stratum will produce a renewed 
reduction of the surface-level, and this will 
occasion a further inflow of Atlantic water, 
which will in turn undergo concentration 
whilst adding to the quantity of salt in 
the Mediterranean basin; so that there 
will be always, on the one hand, a tendency 
to the restoration of the level lowered by ex- 
cess of evaporation, and, on the other, a 
tendency to the restoration of the equilibrium 
disturbed by excess of pressure; and the 
inflow and the outflow will so far keep each 
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other in cheek, that neither the lowering 
of the level nor the increase of density 
will ever exceed a very limited amount. 
Baltic Current.— The truth of this ra- 
tionale can be tested in a way that would 
scarcely be anticipated, viz., by its applica- 
bility to the precisely converse case of an 
inland sea, of which the surface-evapora- 
tion, instead of being greater (as in the 
Mediterranean),-is /ess than the amount of 
fresh water brought into it by rain and 
rivers. Such a condition exists in the 
Baltic, which receives the drainage of one- 
fifth of Europe, whilst its loss by evapora- 
tion is comparatively trifling; so that its 
level would be gradually raised, if it were 
not for the outflow which is continually 
taking place through the Sound (as well 
as through the Great and little Belt) 
into the North Sea. Now, as this outflow 
carries off a large quantity of salt, 
whilst all the water which the Baltic re- 
ceives from rain and rivers is fresh, it is 
obvious that every particle of salt would 
in time be washed out from the Baltic 
basin, if it were not for an under-current 
which brings back into it the salt water 
of the North Sea. The existence of such an 
under-current, at no great depth beneath 
the surface, was demonstrated two hun- 


dred years ago by an experiment resem- 
bling that which we made last summer in 
the Strait of Gibraltar: a boat having 
been carried along, in opposition to the 
surface-current, by the action of the 
under-current against a basket weighted 
with shot that was let down into it from 


the boat. This under-current runs 80 
near the surface that, as we are told by 
Professor Forchhammer, its action of the 
under-current upon the lower part of the 
immersed hull of large vessels is some- 
times strong enough to overcome the con- 
trary action of the surface-current upon 
their upper part, and to carry them along 
in its own direction; and he has ascer- 
tained that this under-current has the salt- 
ness of the water outside the Sound, whilst 
the surface-current is readily accounted 
for by the Physical theory already applied 
to the case of the Gibraltor current; for 
whilst, on the one hand, the surface-cur- 
rent is always tending to reduce the level 
of the Baltic to that of the North Sea, the 
influx of fresh water into the Baltic and 
the outflow of a portion of its salt are 
always tending to diminish its density. 
The weight of acolumn of Baltic water, 
therefore, will always be Jess than that of 
acolumn of North Sea water of the same 
height; while the excess of downward 
pressure in the former will be continually 
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forcing back a portion of its lower stratum 
into the Baltic, thus tending to restore the 
equilibrium of the two columns, the dis- 
turbance of which is as continually re- 
newed by the influx of fresh water from 
the surrounding land. 

There can be no doubt that the same is 
true of the Black Sea, which is constantly 
receiving from the Danube, the Dnieper, 
and the Don a much larger amount of 
fresh water than it loses by surface evap- 
oration; so that its level would progres- 
sively rise if a means of escape for the ex- 
cess did not exist in the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. It is well known that a 
strong surface-current is always setting 
outwards through these straits into the 
ZEgean; and that the water which this 
current carries off contains a large quanti- 
ty of salt. It is just as evident, therefore, 
in the case of the Black Sea as it is in that 
of the Baltic, that all the salt would be 
washed out of its basin within a limited 
time (a period of three hundred years has 
been assigned) if it were not for a reflux 
of salt water by an under-current from the 
Egean. And as the water of the Black 
Sea is found to contain a pretty constant 
proportion of salt—about one-third of 
that contained in ordinary sea water — 
the existence of such an under-current 
may be safely predicted on the double 
ground of 4 priori and a posteriori neces- 
sity. 

General Oceanic Circulation. — But the 
Physical theory, which has proved itself 
adequate to account for these two sets of 
phenomena, has a much wider and more 
important range of application. For it 
leads us to affirm that such a reverse 
movement of the upper and under strata 
of water must take place in any case in 
which there is at the same time a disturb- 
ance of the relative levels and of the rela- 
tive densities of two masses of water in free 
communication with each other, provided 
only that the increase of density be on the 
side of the reduction of level. We have 
seen that though the force which imme- 
diately acts in producing the double cur- 
rents in the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Baltic Sound is that of gravity, yet that 
their maintenance in both cases is depend- 
ent upon solar heat. For if, on the one 
hand, the effect of that heat upon the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean did not suffice to 
produce an excess of evaporation, with its 
consequent lowering of level and increase 
of density, there would be no Gibraltar 
currents. Whilst, conversely, if the rivers 
that discharge themselves into the Baltic 
basin were less copiously fed by the rains 
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and snows whose source lies in the atmos- 
pheric vapours ees up by solar radia- 
tion, there would be neither raising of 
level nor reduction of density in its con- 
tents, and the Sound currents would be 
suspended permanently —as they often 
are for a time. 

But a constant and decided difference in 
this action of solar heat upon two bodies of 
water communicating with each other, will 
have a much more direct influence in main- 
taining currents between them, by the 
difference in the temperatures which they 
will respectively acquire. Let the Medi- 
terranean basin be supposed to be filled 
with water of the same density as the At- 
lantic, and up to the same level: and to 
be then cooled down below the freezing- 
point of fresh water by the withdrawal of 
solar radiation, whilst the surface of the 
Atlantic continues to be heated, as at pres- 
ent, by the almost tropical sunshine of the 
Gibraltar summer. The cooling of the 
Mediterranean column, which reduces its 
bulk without diminishing its weight, would 
at the same time lower its level and aug- 
ment its density.* An indraught of At- 
lantic water would take place to restore 
that level; but this indraught would aug- 
ment the weight of the column, giving it 
an excess above that of the column at the 
other end of the Strait; and the equilib- 
rium could only be restored by the escape 
of a portion of the deeper water of the 
Mediterranean as an undercurrent towards 
the Atlantic, thus again reducing the sur- 
face-level of the Mediterranean. Now so 
long as the warm Atlantic water, which 
comes in to restore that level, is in its turn 
subject to the same cooling, with conse- 
_— lowering of level and increase of 

ensity, 80 long would the vertical pres- 
sures of the two columns, which would 
speedily recover their equilibrium if both 
were subjected to the same heat or the 
same cold, remain in a state of inequality ; 
and so long, therefore, must this vertical 
circulation take place between them. 

Now the case thus put hypothetically 
has a real existence. For the Mediterra- 
nean cooled down by the withdrawal of 
solar heat, let us substitute the Polar 
basin; and for the Atlantic, the Equatorial 
ocean. The antagonistic conditions of 
temperature being constantly sustained, a 


* It may be well here to mention that, as was long 
since ascertained by Despretz, contraction of sea- 
water with reduction of temperature continues 
down to its oe | pony (which is from 5° to 7° 
Fahr. below that o h water), instead of giving 
place to expansion, as is the case with fresh water 
at 39 1-2°. Soa-water thus — its greatest den- 
sity when it is on the point of freezing. 
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constant interchange between Polar and 
Equatorial waters, through the seas of 
the temperate zone, may be predicted as a 
physical necessity. For the reduction in 
the temperature of the Polar column, the 
whole of which may be brought down, by 
the continued exposure of the surface to 
atmospheric cold almost to its freezing- 
point, must diminish its height whilst aug- 
menting its density; and thus the water 
of the surrounding area must flow in to 
maintain the level thus lowered. But 
when the column has been thus restored 
to an equality of height, it will possess such 
an excess of weight, that its downward 
pressure must force out a portion of its 
deeper water; and thus an outflow of ice- 
cold water will be occasioned from the 
Polar towards the Equatorial area, over 
the sea-bed of the deepest oceanic basins, 
whilst at the same time there will be a 
continual indraught of warmer surface- 
water into the Polar basin, which can only 
be supplied by a general pole-ward move- 
ment of the upper stratum of Equatorial 
water. These movements will not have 
the character of currents; for it is only 
where the communication between the 
two bodies of water takes place through 
a narrow strait, that differences so incon- 
siderable can give rise to a perceptible 
movement between them. Every one is 
familiar with the fact that powerful cur- 
rents (such as that of a “mill-race” ora 
“ tide-race ”), may show themselves in such 
narrowed channels, when no movement is 
discernible in the open waters from which 
they lead; the contraction of the channel 
bringing the moving power, that was pre- 
viously diffused, to bear upon a limited 
quantity of water so that its rate is in- 
creased in proportion to the reduction in 
its amount. But the movement is not the 
less real when diffused. than it is when 
concentrated ; and the same vertical circu- 
lation would take place between the two 
extremities, or between the centre and cir- 
cumference, of the same continuous basin, 
under opposite conditions as to heat and 
cold, as would exist if they were connected 
by a comparatively narrow channel of 
communication. 

That the “ vertical circulation ” here pre- 
dicted on theoretical grounds actually 
takes place in any mass of salt water of 
which one part is exposed to surface-cold 
and another to surface-heat, is capable of 
ready experimental proof. Let a long 
narrow trough with glass sides be filled 
with salt water, and let heat be applied at 
one end (the Equatorial) by means of a 
thick bar of metal laid along the surface, 
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with a prolongation carried over the end 
of the trough into the flame of a spirit- 
lamp: whilst cold is applied at the other 
(the Polar) by means of a freezing-mix- 
ture contained in a metallic box made to 
lie upon the surface, or (more simply) by 
means of a piece of ice wedged in between 
the sides of the trough. A circulation 
will immediately commence in the direc- 
tion indicated by the theory, as may be 
readily shown by introducing some blue 


colouring liquid at the polar surface, and | 


some red liquid at the equatorial surface. 
The blue liquid, as it is cooled, at once de- 
scends to the bottom, then travels slowly 
along it until it reaches the equatorial end 
of the trough, then gradually rises towards 
the heated bar, and thence creeps along 
the surface back to the polar end. The 
red liquid first creeps along the surface 
towards the polar end, and then travels 
through exactly the same course as the 
blue had previously done.* 


We shall now inquire how far the ex-, 
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But as the doctrine of the uniform deep- 
sea temperature of 39° is supposed to de- 
rive support from the thermometric ob- 
servations made in Sir James Ross’s Ant- 
arctic expedition, it is further requisite to 
show why these observations (in common 
with many others of the same —— 
are almost entirely destitute of value. 
series of experiments was made two years 
ago, under the direction of the Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, the late Pro- 
fessor W. A. Miller, and myself, which con- 
clusively proved that no ordinary ther- 
mometers can resist the tremendous pres- 
sure—amounting to a ton upon every 
square inch for each 800 fathoms of depth 
— to which they are subjected in deep-sea 
soundings. A pressure of three tons upon 
the square inch, which is encountered at the 
unusual depth of 2,400 fathoms, is sufficient 
| to a a change of form in the bulb 
| of the very best constructed thermometer, 
| that forces up the mercury or spirit in the 
tube at least 8°; and in several thermom- 








istence of such a “vertical circulation”! eters made the subject of experiment, the 
can be demonstrated from the facts of | Tise at this pressure was found to be from 
observation. But, before discussing these, | 20° to 60°. Hence, the only inference 
it is necessary that we should remove a, that can be drawn from the older observa- 
stumbling-block which lies in the way of | tions is, that the temperature of the deep- 
their true appreciation —viz., the doctrine sea cannot be higher than the recorded in- 
of the uniform deep-sea temperature. of 39° | dication reduced by the least error which 
Fahr., which has been promulgated on the the thermometers employed could have 
highest authority, and has gained general shown. Thus the temperatures of 38° and 
currency among Physical Geographers. 39°, observed by Sir James Ross at from 
This doctrine seems to have had its root 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, may be taken as 
in the notion that the temperature just | having been really at least as low as 32° or 


named is that of the greatest density of 
sea water, as it is of fresh water ; so that, 
when the surface of the Polar sea is 
chilled by an atmosphere of (say) 40° 
below zero, each layer exposed to it would 
descend, until the temperature of the 
whole mass is reduced to 391-2°; but 
that, when the temperature of the surface- 
layer falls below this, that layer will ex- 
pand again, and thus, becoming lighter, 
will remain at the surface until it freezes, 
as happens in ponds and lakes. But 
since the action of cold upon sea water is 
to cause it to contract as long as it re- 
mains liquid, exposure to a Polar atmos- 
phere will give a downward movement to 
each new surface-stratum without any 
limit of temperature; and thus we might 
expect to find the temperature of the 
deeper water of the Polar basin below 
the freezing-point of fresh water, which 
will be presently shown to be the case. 


* This experiment has been exhibited, by the 
kindness of Prof. Odling, at the Royal Institution 
and at the Boyal Geographical ° 


| 33°, and not improbably 2° or 3° lower. 
The Porcupine expeditions of 1869 and 
/1870 were provided with thermometers 
“protected” by a very simple plan de- 
vised by the late Professor W. A. Miller, 
| whereby a pressure of even three tons on 
| the square inch was prevented from ex- 
‘erting any perceptible effect upon their 
| indications; and as every one of them was 
‘carefully tested under that pressure, the 
| observations made by their instrumental- 
ity may be safely relied on. These obser- 
' vations entirely dispose of the doctrine of 
a uniform deep-sea temperature of 39°; 
and show that the occupation of the 
abyssal depths of the Oceanic basins by 
Polar water, which has been shown to be 
predicable on theoretic grounds, is an ac- 
tual fact. For although our own observa- 
tions were only made on the borders of 
the North Atlantic, where at a depth of 
2,435 fathoms we found the temperature 
to be 36 1-2 °, a temperature of 33 1-2° has 
been since met with almost under the 
Equator by Commander Chimmo, at a 
depth of 2,306 fathoms. And, as just 
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shown, we have a right to infer the exist- 
ence of a yet lower temperature in the 
Southern Ocean, by applying to the older 
observations the least correction that is 
justified by our knowledge of the instru- 
ments with which they were made. 

Now, that there is nothing in the condi- 
tion of the Deep Sea which of itself occa- 
sions this extraordinary depression in its 
temperature, is most remarkably proved 
by the contrast which was brought out by 
this year’s series of Porcupine temperature- 
soundings, between the thermal condition 
of the Mediterranean and that of the 
neighbouring portion of the Atlantic lying 
between the same parallels of latitude. 
The water of the Mediterranean basin is, so 
to speak self-contained ; for the influence of 
the Gibraltar current is only exerted upon 
a portion of its upper stratum in the near 
neighbourhood of the strait. Consequently 
whatever may be the reduction in the 
temperature of the deep Atlantic, pro- 
duced by the underflow of polar water, 
the Mediterranean is entirely secluded 
from that influence ; its temperature being 
dependent solely on the amount of heat 
which it itself receives (1) from the sun 
and air that act on its surface, and (2) 
from the solid bed on which it rests. 
Now the surface-temperature of the Med- 
iterranean during the months of August 
and September was found to have the al- 
most tropical range of between 70° and 
78°; being rather lower towards its west- 
ern end, where affected by the indraught 
of colder Atlantic water, than in the 
neighbourhood of Sicily. This high tem- 
perature, however, was limited to a very 
thin stratum; for at the depth of 10 
fathoms the thermometer fell from 77° to 
71°, and at the depth of 20 fathoms it was 
brought down to 611-2°. Below this 
there was a very gradual reduction in tem- 
perature down to 100 fathoms, at which 
depth the thermometer always stood at 
from 54° to 56°. And whatever was the 
temperature at 100 fathoms, that proved to be 
the temperature of the whole mass beneath. 
down to the greatest depth we explored, which 
was 1,743 fathoms.* This uniform tem- 
perature of the great mass of Mediterra- 
nean water may be considered as repre- 
senting the temperature of the solid crust 
of the Earth on which it rests; slightly 
raised, perhaps, by the downward convey- 


* This uniformity had been previously observed 

by Captain Spratt in his soundings in the eastern 

basin of the Mediterranean; but oa = seems 
s 


probable) to the want of protection in his thermom- 


eters, he had set the uniform temperature oo ee 
es in 


namely 59°. (See his “‘ Travels and Researc 
Crete,” vol. ii., Appendix II.) 





ance of heat which will result from the 
sinking of the films that are successively 
concentrated by surface-evaporation. For 
it has been long since observed that ther- 
mometers placed in deep caves or buried 
in the soil, at such depths as will seclude 
them from the influence of seasonal 
changes, without bringing them within the 
direct influence of the internal heat of the 
earth, show —in almost any part of 
Europe —a uniform temperature of be- 
tween 51° and 54°. Thus, in the deep 
cellars under the Observatory in Paris, 
this uniform temperature is 53°. In 
Kent’s Hole at Torquay, it is 52°. Ina 
deep cave in the island of Pantellaria (be- 
tween Sicily and the Tunisian coast), 
which is reputed to be of “ icy coldness,” 
it is 54°. And the same constant temper- 
ature, I have been lately informed on good 
authority, prevails in the deep tanks, ex- 
cavated in the soft rock below the houses, 
in which the Maltese store up the water 
collected during the rainy season. So, 
again, Quetelet found that a thermometer 
sunk in the earth at Brussels, to a depth 
of 24 feet, showed an annual average of 
53° 4 min., the range of variation being 
only 2?5 min. And Bischoff found the 
average temperature at Bonn, at the depth 
of 36 feet, to be 51°, the range of variation 
being only 1°-5 min. 

Thus, then, it may be safely affirmed 
that the bottom-water of any great mass, 
either of sea water or of fresh water, that 
is shut off from communication with the 
great Oceanic basins, will be that of the 
subjacent crust of the Earth, except so far 
as it may be affected by heat or cold act- 
ing on the surface. Now, as we have seen, 
the direct influence of surface-heat extends 
but a very little way down, the greater 
part of it becoming “latent ” in evapora- 
tion. And in the Mediterranean area it 
seems that the winter cold is not sufficient 
to do more than carry off the excess of 
heat gained by the superficial stratum 
during the summer; the winter surface- 
temperature being that permanently pos- 
sessed by the great tole of water be- 
neath. 

With this uniformity of temperature in 
the Mediterranean, at all depths below 100 
fathoms, the thermal condition of the 
Atlantic is in most remarkable contrast. 
The surface-temperature of the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal never rose to 70°, and 
was, on the average, from 5° to 6° lower 
than that of the Mediterranean in the 
same latitudes. At 100 fathoms the tem- 
perature was generally below 52°; and 
thence there was a gradual slow diminu- 
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tion of heat with increase of depth down 
to 800 fathoms, at which the thermometer 
stood at about 49°. But within the next 
200 fathoms there was a sudden reduction 
of no less than nine degrees, the thermome- 
ter at 1,000 fathoms standing at 40°, and 
gradually falling at still greater depths to 
about 36° 5min., which seems to be the 
temperature of the whole mass of water 
occupying the deeper part of the North 
Atlantic basin. 

Thus it seems obvious that this deeper 
stratum, as the Physical theory already 
stated (p. 592) would lead us to predicate, 
mainly consists of water that has flowed 
southwards from the deeper part of the 
Arctic basin, carrying with it the low 
temperature it has there derived from ex- 
posure to surface-cold. And it is an addi- 
tional confirmation of this view, that a 
large number of northern Mollusks, Crus- 
tacea, and Echinoderms were obtained from 
the bottom over which this deeper stratum 
is diffused. It is further obvious that this 
low bottqm-temperature could not be 
permanently maintained, unless there were 
a continually-renewed supply of Polar 
water; and this renewal can only be 
effected by a gradual movement of this 
stratum from the Polar towards the Equa- 
torial area, as in the experiment already 
described. As it proceeds onwards, the 
upper portion of it will be continually re- 
ceiving an accession of heat from contact 
with the warmer water above, and will be, 
so to speak, absorbed into the upper 
stratum through the “stratum of inter- 
mixture ;” so that we might expect that, as 
we pass towards the Equator, the cold 
stratum will lie deeper and deeper, whilst 
in passing towards the Pole it will come 
nearer and nearer the surface, which 
the temperature-soundings recently taken 
show to be the case. Thus in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Faroe Islands, we found 
the influence of the deeper Arctic flow 
beginning to make itself distinctly per- 
ceptible in the reduction of the tempera- 
ture at depths exceeding 500 fathoms ; but 
this reduction, beginning sooner, takes 
place more gradually, so that there is not 
the same distinct “stratum of intermix- 
ture” that we met with at the southern- 
most part of our survey. 

On the other hand, it appears from a 
comparison of the temperatures taken 
down to 800 fathoms in the Porcupine 
expeditions of 1869 and 1870, that there is 
a slow northward movement of this upper 
warm layer from the coast of Spain and 
Portugal to the Faroe Islands, its surface- 
temperature suffering a considerable re- 
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duction (from 69° to 49°), while at depths 
of from 100 to 500 fathoms the reduction 
is not more than from 5° to 6°. Conse- 
quently, while the temperature of this 
stratum off the coast of Portugal is rather 
below than above what may be considered 
the normal of its latitude, it is very much 
higher than the normal in the latitude of 
the Faroe Islands, the climate of which is 
greatly ameliorated by it. 

In the deep channel between the Faroe 
and the Shetland Islands, we found a sort 
of compressed epitome of the Oceanic ver- 
tical circulation, which was extremely re- 
markable. The upper part of this chan- 
nel, in which the bottom lies at a depth of 
from 600 to 700 fathoms, is occupied by 
the warm stratum just described, of which 
the temperature gradually descends from 
an average of 52° at the surface to 45° at 
200 fathoms; but in the next 100 fathoms 
— constituting the “stratum of inter- 
mixture ”—there is a reduction of 13°, 
bringing down the temperature to the 
freezing-point of fresh water at 300 fath- 
oms, beneath which depth it sinks still 
further. And the whole under-stratum, 
exceeding 300 fathoms, or nearly 2,000 
feet in depth, thus forms an Arctic stream 
having a temperature below 30°, and 
bringing with it the characteristic animals 
of Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen. 
This stream is one of the “feeders ” of the 
deep glacial stratum of the Atlantic; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that further 
inquiry will bring to light the existence 
of similar feeders elsewhere. On the 
other hand, the comparatively warm strat- 
um by which it is overlaid, slowly moving 
in a north-easterly direction, goes to keep 
up the surface-level and to ameliorate the 
climate of the Polar area; taking the place 
of the previous arrival, which, after having 
been cooled down and having sunk to the 
— has gone forth as a glacial under- 

ow. 

It may, then, be fairly claimed for the 
doctrine of the slow Polar equatorial 
movement of the deep glacial stratum, 
and of the slow Equatorial polar flow of 
the upper and warmer layer of Oceanic 
water, dependent upon difference of Tem- 
perature alone, that it is in harmony alike 
with Physical theory and with the facts of 
observation. That the warm stratum in 
the neighbourhood of the Faroe Islands 
very commonly extends to a depth of 500 
or 600 fathoms, seems conclusive evidence 
of its non-derivation from the Gulf stream ; 
since, where this can be last traced as a 
definite surface-current, its depth is less 
than 50 fathoms. And it is obvious that 
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the vast body of water of which this warm 
stratum consists must be far more effective 
in the transportation of heat, than such a 
mere surface-film. For, as we have seen, 
whilst the superficial layer of this warm 
stratum loses 20° between Lisbon and the 
Faroe Islands, the layer beneath, to the 
_ of 400 fathoms, loses only about 


If, then, our doctrine of a genéral 
Oceanic vertical circulation be true, this 





Pole-ward movement of the upper warm 
stratum of the North-Eastern Atlantic 
would go on just as usuab, even though the 
Gulf stream were to-morrow to be diverted 
into the Pacific; and all that we should 
lose would be a certain portion of the 
warmth of the south-westerly winds, which 
originate in the true Gulf stream area. 
Those of us who perfer a bracing frosty 
winter to the “green Yule” which is said 
to make a “ fat kirkyard,” might not regret 
the change. 





Wroveut-Iron Rartway Sieepers. — Mr. 
Richard Gammon, of Westbury, has patented 
a new railway sleeper, which is likely, the Min- 
ing Journal thinks, to supersede the whole of 
those at present in use, in tropical countries. 
The constructors of our railways in India expe- 
rience the greatest difficulties in making and 
maintaining the permanent way. The dry rot, 
and those pests of India, the white ants, destroy 
everything. Sleepers sent from England creo- 
soted and * pickled’? are not protected from 
the influence of the sun and vermin, and sel- 
dom or never last more than three years. It 
was necessary, therefore, to find a substitute, 
something not only impervious to the attacks of 
the insects, but which might be made in this 
country perfect and ready to be laid down wher- 
ever they should be required. Mr. Gammon’s 
sleeper is made up of a number of webs and 
plates of rolled iron, riveted together, and 
pierced with bolt-holes for the chairs. This 
saves about two-thirds of the labour in laying; 
and leaves but little work to be done by native 
or other labour. The direct cost is not more 
than 1s. each above that of the best wooden 
sleepers, and they are calculated to last ten 
times as long in tropical countries, and three 
times as long in Europe. Many eminent engi- 
neers and railway contractors, who have ex- 
amined them, believe they will be the railway 
sleepers of the future. At all events, the in- 
vention is highly ingenious, and likely to sup- 
ply a great want. 


LievuTENANT Payer, well known for his geo- 
logical investigations in the Alps, has lately 
communicated some facts in regard to discov- 
eries in Greenland by the late German expedi- 
tion, of which he was a member; and in this he 
calls attention especially to the probability of 
the hypothesis that Greenland is essentially a 
congeries of islands similar to that west of it, 
and not a huge continental mass, as has been 
supposed by most authors. One strong evi- 
dence of this he considers to be furnished by the 





deep inlet discovered by the expedition, previ- 
ously unrecorded on any chart, and which re- 
ceived the name of Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
Fiord. This was found to extend deep into the 
interior of the land, continually opening into 
new arms, and widening in places until it was 
traced out for over one-third of the estimated 
breadth of Greenland, and without any indica- 
tion of coming to an end. Indeed, in a south- 
westerly direction it opened out into what looked 
like a great basin into which the fiord itself 
emptied. The circumstance also that the salt- 
ness of the fiords is generally greatly diminished 
by the fresh-water streams pouring into them 
when they are simply cul-de-sacs, and the fact 
that the great Greenland fiord, notwithstanding 
the enormous addition of fresh water, retained 
all its saltness, pointed to a maritime commu- 
nication with the opposite side of the country. 
Time was not allowed to the party to prosecute 
the exploration of this supposed strait; but it is 
believed, as stated, that it finds its opposite 
opening in Baffin’s Bay. Another still more 
potent argument in favour of the assumption 
that Greenland is a congeries of islands, and 
not a continent, was found in the apparent ab- 
sense of great longitudinal valleys, such as usu- 
ally characterize continents, these being entirely 
wanting in the north-eastern part of Greenland. 
Nature, 


Tue region bordering upon the Black Sea 
has long been known to be full of antiquarian 
treasures of the highest interest, as evinced by 
the superb reports published from time to time 
at the expense of the Russian Government. A 
late exploration of the peninsula of Toman, sit- 
uated between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov, in continuation of previous researches, 
has brought to light many striking objects, par- 
ticularly of those belonging to a past period of 
Greek art, and consisting of gold ornaments, 
sarcophagi, terra cotta statuettes, &c. 

Nature. 
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* CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue year 1845 had arrived, and the 
world went on in its old course, and turned 
itself over, as usual. Day and night, and 
joy and sorrow, succeeded each other, just 
as they have done since time began, since 
the Lord appointed day and night, and 
placed man in the garden of Eden, and 
then expelled him from it. How many 
days and nights, and how much joy and 
sorrow! The day always dawns, and 
the night always comes; there is no dif- 
ference. But is it even so with joy and 
sorrow? Are they as impartially divided ? 
I think so! The Lord’s hand stretches 
over all, and from his hand falls happiness 
and unhappiness, comfort and anxiety, 
upon the world, and every one has his 
share; but men are perverse, they will 
call their misfortunes happiness, and their 
happiness they take for misfortune ; they 
push aside the cup of comfort, as if it were 
filled with gall, and they laugh away their 
anxieties. 

The people, whom I have written about 
in this book, were no better than others, 
they did just like the rest; but there are 
two things which the Lord sends into the 
world as joy and sorrow, and no gall can 
embitter the one, and the other cannot be 
laughed away, — these are birth and death, 
beginning and ending. In my little world 
also, there was beginning and ending, 
birth and death; the fair, young Frau 
sat in Pumpelhagen, and held a little 
child, a little daughter, upon her lap, 
and the door of her heart stood wide 
open, for God’s clear sunlight to shine 
in. She could not help it. The dark 
‘shadows which had been closing around 
her were no longer visible to her 
eyes, —she must rejoice! and before the 
parsonage at Gurlitz, lay a grave, and two 
figures in black went silently back and 
forth, and when spring came, they planted 
flowers upon it, and when the linden 
leaved out, before the house, and the 
lilacs blossomed, they sat together on the 
bench, and leaned against each other, as 
in the old time, when the Frau Pastorin 
had wrapped the little Louise in her 
shawl. Now it was reversed, now Louise 
threw her shawl around the little Frau 
Pastorin. And so these two mourners 
sat together, and looked over at the 
churchyard, and when Habermann came, 
there were three, and they sat patiently 
in the shadows, and did not push aside the 
cup of comfort, and when dee separated, 
the evening star was shining. 

The first, violent grief was gone from 
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the parsonage, but its marks were yet to 
be seen, beautiful marks, which the death- 
angel leaves upon human faces. He had 
kissed Louise upon her clear, high fore- 
head, and the kiss remained there, lighting 
her face like an earnest thought; he h 
embraced the little, round Frau Pastorin, 
at his departure, and had taken away al- 
most all her own quick, eager vivacity, 
and had left in its place only loving 
thoughts of her Pastor. She lived en- 
tirely in these. All must remain as it had 
been in his life; in his study, the arm- 
chair stood before the writing-table, the 
last sermon which he had written lay 
upon it, and the pen by its side, and the. 
Bible of his childhood lay open, where she 
had turned the leaf at his death. Every 
morning she went first into this room, 
with her duster, and dusted and put 
everything in order, and stood long in 
thought, and looked at the door, as if he 
must come in, in his dressing-gown, and 
ive her a kiss, and say, “I thank you, 
ear Regina.” And at dinner, Louise put 
plates for three ; and her Pastor’s chair was 
always in its place, and it seemed to her 
as if he were sitting opposite, and talking 
in the most cheerful manner, and the re- 
mains of her own vivacity, which grief had 
left, reappeared at these times, for she did 
not push aside the cup of comfort. 

But how long, could this last? The 
parish must be supplied with a new pas- 
tor, and then she must leave the house, 
she must leave the village, she must sever 
herself from the grave; for there was 
no widow’s house, and Pomuchelskopp 
would not build one, for he had no oc- 
casion for one. 

For the last time she watched the 
blooming of the fruit-trees, which her 
Pastor had planted, for the last time she 
sat under the fragrant lilacs, where she 
had sat so happily with him, for the last 
time came the spring, and wound its 
wreath around the peaceful dwelling, for 
the last time came the summer, and 
strewed its golden blessing upon it: 
“ Louise, when the swallows fly, in the au- 
tumn, we must be flitting too,” she said, 
sadly, and she felt that it would be like 
another death. 

Habermann was her truest friend, and 
she gave herself wholly into his hands, 
what he did must be right. He thought 
and thought, but could think of no way to 
spare them the removal; but he would 
make it easier. Kurz the merchant had a 
roomy house, near his own, with a garden 
attached, which could be altered to re- 
semble the parsonage. And Louise must 


[* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
” of Congress at Washington.] = 
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secretly measure the rooms at the parson- 
age, how large the parlor was, and how 
long the w and then drive with her 
father to Rahnstadt, and Schultz the car- 
enter was sent for, to draw a plan after 
uise’s measurements. But he wouldn’t 
do it, for “in the first place,” said he, “I 
couldn’t draw a plan after a woman’s rib- 
bon and apron-string measuring, and, sec- 
ondly, it is not necessary; plan-drawing is 
plan-drawing. I don’t believe in plan- 
drawing, I carry my plans in my. head.” 
And Kurz said, if it were arranged differ- 
ently it would be much better, but Hab- 
ermann was firm; it should be so, and if 
it could not be made so, the business was 
settled; and Schultz the carpenter said 
there was no sort of difficulty, and, if it 
could only be managed, he would go over, 
and take the measurements himself This 
was arranged, and he came before daylight 
while the Frau Pastorin was still sleeping, 
and measured the rooms, talking to him- 
self the while: “Seven—seven —five 
and twenty, five and twenty, — Kurz— 
Habermann — Kurz — Habermann — awk- 
ward, awkward,—here there must be a 
at pom beam,— too great a strain, a 
olt carried through,— so, so, — all right, 
— so, now out! out!” — and he went out 
to his brown ponies, and drove softly 
away, with the finest building-plan in his 
head that ever a man could make. The 
building began immediately, and Haber- 
mann, who took a diligent supervision, 
was, on the whole, very well satisfied, only 
he did not quite understand the projectin 
beam, but he yielded, when he ecu 
that Schultz himself felt strongly about 
the matter, and when he came to know 
that that architect never in his life put up 
a building without a “projecting beam.” 
Kurz also yielded his opposition, and so 
the removal was made as easy as it was 
possible for him to make it. 

At Pumpelhagen, as I have said, there 
was at joy: the clear eyes of Frida 
rested on her little daughter, and before 
these clear eyes, mother-love had woven a 
light, sweet veil, as if it would conceal from 
the mother the future of the little one, and 
leave her undisturbed to dream and create, 
And there was nothing in her way, one 
happy dream succeeded another; and now 
again the clear sunlight beamed from her 
heart to Axel, when she held up to him 
her child. Axel’s heart was also full of 
joy, he came continually to inquire after 
mother and child; but yet he had a slight 
feeling of disappointment; he had wished 
for a son, an heir of his ancient name. It 
isa horrible thing that a little innocent 
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girl, from the first moment she opens her 
eyes to the daylight, should have to con- 
tend with the unjust wishes and prejudices 
of other people, and suffer on account of 
them. If any one had said this to Axel, 
he would have been very angry, for he 
was really glad, in spite of his disappoint- 
ment; he had anol himself directly, and 
announced the “ happy event” to all his 
acquaintances, even his horse-acquaint- 
ances, and Pomuchelskopp; three people 
only, he had intentionally omitted; his 
cousin Franz,— “that stupid boy,” — the 
Frau Pastorin at Gurlitz,— “that match- 
maker,”—and Frau Niissler,— “that un- 
cultivated old woman.” And when he 
laid the letters on his wife’s bed, and she 
wondered that these three were forgotten, 
he said coldly, he had nothing to do with 
these people, if she wished to do it, she 
must do it on her own responsibility. 

She did it, accordingly; and after a 
few days came Louise, to offer congratula- 
tions, in the name of the Frau Pastorin, 
and Axel came into the room, and seeing 
the inspector’s daughter said, “ Ah, Ma- 
demoiselle Habermann! I beg you will 
excuse me,” and went quickly out of 
the room. And again after a few days, 
Frau Niissler came, with Krischan and the 
Phantom, driving into the yard, and Axel 
went off to the fields, when he saw them 
coming; and when he returned, and 
learned from Daniel that Frau Niissler 
was still with the gracious lady, he ex- 
claimed impatiently : “I do not compre- 
hend my wife, how she can take any 
pleasure in the society of such uneducated 
people!” 

hat was avery droll thing for him to 
say, for only a few weeks before, in a com- 
pany of horse-raisers, he had pronounced 
his friend, Herr. von Brulow, of Brulows- 
hof, a very cultivated man of science, and 
when a young doctor, who was accidentally 
present, had remarked that his education 
and science were not carried to a very 
great extent, Axel rose up, and said, over 
his shoulder, to the mistaken young man, 
if one had, in any direction whatever, such 
an experience as the Herr von Brulow in 
raising thorough-bred horses, and especial- 
ly in the management of colts, he must be 
allowed, by the most envious person, the 
name of an educated and scientific man, 
even if he understood nothing else; for 
that business was one of the greatest im- 
portance. And yet in his eyes, this good 
woman was uneducated, though nobod 
in the world was better qualified to ad- 
vise his wife in the nursing and manage- 
ment of his own little infant. Pomuchels- 
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kopp also had come, in his blue dress-coat, 
with gilt buttons, and the coach with the 
coat of arms, and the four brown horses, 
and had brought his congratulations. That 
was another thing, that was a genteel 
equipage! And he was very cordially re- 
ceived by Axel, and must stay for lunch- 
eon, and afterwards Axel showed him his 
thorough-bred mares with their colts, and 
Pomuchelskopp was highly delighted, and 
laying his hand impressively on Axel’s 
arm, and looking up in his eyes, he said, 
“ All very fine, Herr von Rambow, very 
fine for a beginning, but if you want to do 
something worth while, in horse-raising, 
you should have paddocks. The young 
animal should naturally be brought up in 
the open air. Freedom, freedom, Herr 
von Rambow! That is the first condition, 
if you mean to do anything of importance. 
And, you see, you have here the finest op- 

ortunity, if you take off four paddocks 

ere, behind the park, for your thorough- 
bred mares, and let the field, up as far as 
the hill, be sowed with grass and clover, 
instead of grain; there is the brook down 
there, and you have the finest water. 
Something can be done. Of course,” he 
added, as Axel looked a little thought- 
ful, “your inspector will not like the 
idea.” 

“My inspector has nothing to say, if I 
command anything,” said Axel hotly. 

“T know that,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
pacifying him, “he knows nothing about 
such matters.” 

“ But the meadow will be too small, if I 

take off this corner of the best soil,” said 
Axel. 
“ Yes,” said Pomuchelskopp, and shrug- 
ged his shoulders, “you must make a 
change with the meadow, for you have 
had the pastor’s acre, hitherto, for 
meadow land, and the lease is out; and a 
little more or less will not signify.” 

“That is true,’ said Axel, with some 
hesitation, for what he had promised in an 
emergency had often annoyed him since, 
and it always puts a man out of humor, 
when he must give up something from 
which he has derived advantage and pleas- 
ure. But Pomuchelskopp was so friendly, 
so well-meaning and upright ; he gave him 
so much good advice, — and — this he said 
by the way —if things didn’t go right, he 
was always at hand,—that Axel shook 
hands with him cordially, as he took leave, 
and sat down to his reflections, with his 
head full of paddocks. 

Habermann was crossing the court- 
yard ; Axel opened the window, and called 
to him: “Herr Habermann,” said he, how 
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far have you gone with the barley-sowing, 
behind the park ?” 

“T think we shall finish the meadow 
day after to-morrow ; to-morrow we begin 
down here, by the brook.” 

“Good! From there up to the hill — 
I will tell you about the rest afterwards — 
you may sow Timothy, rye-grass, and 
white clover, with the barley. nd Trid- 
delsitz to Rahnstadt, in the morning, to 
get the seed from David.” 

“But pasture grass does not follow 
barley.” 

“Do you hear me? 1 wish this piece 
of ground sowed for a pasture. am 
going to put up paddocks there, for the 
brood-mares.” 

“ Paddocks ? paddocks?” asked the old 
man, as if he could not believe his ears. 

“Yes, paddocks,” said Axel, preparing 
to close the window. 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann, 
laying his hand on the window-seat, “ this 
is the finest soil in the whole meadow, if 
you take it away, there will not be enough 
for grain. That was the very reason the 
late Herr Kammerrath rented the pastor’s 
acre.” 

It was the very thing which Axel had 
said to himself, and he knew very well 
that the inspector was right; but it is very 
irritating for a master, to acknowledge his 
inferior in the right. 

“T shall not rent the pastor’s acre 
again,” said the young Herr. 

The old man let his hands fall to his 
sides. 

“Not rent the Pastor’s acre again?” 
said he, “ Herr, the field has brought us 
— I have kept a special book for it ——” 

“Tt is all one to me! You hear me, I 
shall not rent it again.” 

- Herr von Rambow, it cannot be possi- 
b e ” 

“Did you hear me? I shall not rent it 
again!” 

“ But Herr, I beg of you, reflect ——” 

“Eh, what! ” exclaimed Axel, and closed 
the window. “<A tedious old fellow!” he 
exclaimed, “an old fogy!” and he went 
back to his chair, and thought about his 
paddocks; but the fine pictures which his 
fancy had painted would not return, he 
must first get rid of the thought that he 
had again committed an injustice. 

And the oldman? How deeply grieved 
he went back to the meadow! How his 
attachment and gratitude to the late Kam- 
merrath struggled against the mortifica- 
tion he had so often endured from the only 
son of his old master! And of what use 
was this struggle? Of what use was he 
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to the young Herr? None at all! Step 
by step, the young man went forward to 
his destruction, and his hand which could 
save him, and so gladly would, was thrust 
aside, and his heart which was brimful of 
love and friendliness to the young Herr, 
and his whole household, was treated as if 
it beat in the breast of an unfaithful ser- 
vant, who thought merely of his own re- 
ward. 

“ Triddelsitz,” said he, when he came 
to the meadow, “this corner, between the 
brook and the hill, the Herr will have 
sowed with grass; he will come out him- 
self, and show you about it; let them sow 
the barley a little thinner.” 

“What is he going to do with it?” 
asked Fritz. ‘ 

“He will tell you himself, when he sees 
fit. There he comes, from the garden,” 
said the old man, and went out of his 
master’s way. 

“ Triddelsitz,” said Herr von Rambow, 
“this piece of ground, up to the hill, is to 
be sowed with grass; you shall get the 
seed from David to-morrow; I am going 
to have paddocks here.” 

“Famous!” cried Fritz. “I have always 
thought of that, whether we couldn’t have 
paddocks, or something of the kind.” 

“Yes, it is necessary.” 

“To be sure, it is necessary,” said Fritz, 
fully convinced. For no one must think 
that he was a flatterer; he really meant 
what he said, and if he had known what 
an expense and what trouble these pad- 
docks would cost, he would certainly not 
have expressed this opinion; but—as I 
have said before —in all such crazy per- 
formances, he was united, with his whole 
soul, to his master. 

“Have you a measuring-rod here?” 
asked Axel. 

“A measuring-rod? No,” said Fritz, 
laughing, in a rather contemptuous and 
yet shamefaced manner, “I have myself 
invented a measuring instrument. If you 
will allow me, I will show you,” and he ran 
to the nearest ditch, and brought out a 
great barrel-hoop, which was all entangled 
with strings; into the midst of these 
strings he put his walking-stick, as in the 
axle of a wheel, and let the machine run. 

“ The circumference of the hoop is just 
the length of the rod,” said Fritz, “and 
this hammer strikes on the board, when it 
has turned completely round.” 

“ See! see!” cried Axel, his old delight 
in inventions reviving. “ And did you in- 
vent that, all by yourself? ” 

“All by myself,” said Fritz, but he 
should have said his laziness invented it, 
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for he had a great dislike to stooping his 
long body. 

“Well, you can measure the land for 
me,” said Axel, and went back to the house, 
saying to himself, Triddelsitz was a skilful 
farmer, and a wide-awake fellow, he would 
rather have him for a manager than Haber- 
mann. 

After a while, the old inspector returned 
to Fritz, very much out of humor. 

“ Triddelsitz,” said he, “what are you 
doing? You have let them sow the 
barley much too thick.” 

“ God forbid!” said Fritz, “I arranged 
the machine just as you ordered, I meas- 
ured the land myself.” 

“It isn’t possible!” cried Habermann, 
“then my eyes must deceive me. Where 
is your measuring-rod ? ” 

“T haven’t a measuring-rod,” said Fritz, 
“and don’t need one either,” he added, 
spitefully, for the great approbation of the 
young Herr had gone to his head. “I 
measure everything with my instrument,” 
—s to his invention which lay at his 

eet. 

“ What?” cried Habermann, “ what is 
that?” 

“ An invention of mine,” said Fritz, 
looking as proud as if he had set up the 
first steam-engine. 

«“ Ah!” said Habermann, “ well, take the 
trumpery, and measure me ten rods.” 

Fritz took his invention in hand, and let 
the thing run. Habermann walked by his 
side, and asked: 

“ How much have you?” 

“ Ten rods,” said Fritz. 

“AndI have nine, and two feet,” said 
the old man. 

“Tt isn’t possible,” said Fritz, “you 
must have counted wrong, my instrument 
is right.” 

“Five of my steps are a Mecklenburg 
rod,” said the old man hotly, “ but because 
you are a fool you have spoiled the whole 
field of barley. How can such trumpery 
measure in the fresh furrow, when it could 
hardly do upon perfectly even ground. 
Oh, laziness, laziness! Go in directly, and 
bring me out a an al measuring-rod ! ” 
and 4 took his knife out of his pocket, 
and cut Fritz’s invention into little pieces, 
and then went to the machine, and ar- 
ranged it differently. 

Fritz stood there, looking first at him, 
and then at his invention, which lay about 
him, in little bits; it is really a hard thing 
for a man, who wishes to accomplish 
something in the world, to be so taken 
down, at his first attempt. He had such 
benevolent intentions,— of course towards 
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himself first, but also towards all his col- 
leagues, and all the clerks in Mecklenburg, 
—that that infamous stooping might go 
out of fashion, and now his good intentions 
lay in fragments at his feet. 

“I must bring the measuring-rod,” said 
he, “there is no help for that; but I 
would a thousand times rather manage 
with the gracious Herr, than with old 
Habermann.” And as he went up to the 
house after the rod, a great bitterness 
came over him towards Habermann, and 
he forgot all that he had promised him in 
a happy hour.—the best rooms in his 
house, two carriage horses, and a saddle 
horse,— and as he was speaking, for a mo- 
ment, with Marie Moller, who had again 
taken Psy of his vacant heart, and 
learned from her that the young Herr had 
spoken sharply to Habermann at the win- 

ow, he comforted himself, and went off 
with the rod over his shoulder, and a bit 
of sausage in his hand, saying : 

“Well, the old man will not do for us 
much longer; he is getting too old; he 
has no capacity for new ideas.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SeEp-TrMeE passed, and summer came; 
the young Frau went out but little, and 
the comfort which the old inspector would 
have taken from her bright eyes and 
cheerful disposition he must do without, 
for she had something dearer, something 
of more importance to do, even if all this 
importance lay wrapped up in a bundle of 
flannels ; she knew how precious were the 
hopes and wishes which she cradled in her 
arins, and, for the time, all other duties 
were sacrificed to these. 

Over Axel also, came with his father- 
hood a vague, undefined feeling, as if it 
were his sacred duty and obligation to 
labor for his child; he began to manage 
his estate with great diligence ; instead of 
superintending matters, in a general way, 
as he had hitherto done, like a sort of 
field-marshal, he conducted himself more 
like a corporal, who concerns himself 
about all the little details of his corporal- 
ship, and he stuck his nose into everything, 
even into the tar-barrel. He might have 
done that, and it is very well for a master 
to be interested in everything, but he 
should have left the commanding alone, 
for he didn’t understand it. 

He took hold of the management in the 
most unintelligent way, broke up the old 
man’s arrangements, and when he had 
brought everything into confusion, he 


went into the house, and scolded the old! 


man: “The old man has not the least 
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method! He is too old for me. No, we 
cannot go on so any longer!” And 
Krischan Segel said to Diedrich Sniisel : 
“ Well, what shall we do now, the Herr 
says so, and the inspector says so?” 

“ Well, neighbor,” said Diedrich, “if the 
Herr says = 

“ Yes, but it is all stuff and nonsense.” 

“Then you need not do it, and if he has 
said it, it is no matter.” 

So the harvest ripened, and the blessing 
of the fields must be gathered into barns, 
the rye was cut, and had stvod three days 
in sheaves. 

“ Herr Inspector,” called Axel from the 
window, and as Habermann came up he 
said, “to-morrow, we will bring in the 
r e.” 

Me Herr von Rambow, it will not do yet, 
yesterday and to-day it has been cloudy, 
and it has not dried; the grain is still 
soft, and some stems are quite green.” 

“ Well, it will do. How will you bring 
it in?” 

“If it must be brought in, we should 
begin right behind the village, and go 
with two gangs, one to drive into the great 
barn, the other into the barley barn.” 

“Begin behind the village? With two 
gangs Why?” 

“The nearer we begin to the village the 
more we can get in in one day and the 
weather looks suspicious; and we must 
bring it in in two gangs, and into two 
barns, or the people will get in each other’s 
way, and the wagons will interfere.” 

“Hm!” said Axel, closing the window, 
“T will think about it.” And he thought, 
and came to the conclusion that he would 
get in this harvest with Fritz Triddel- 
sitz alone; Habermann should have noth- 
ing whatever to do with it, and the 
would show him that he was the fift 
wheel of the coach. They would begin at 
the other end of the field, and bring it in 
with one gang. What one gang or two 
gangs were, he was not quite clear in his 
own mind, but they were only subordinate 
matters, probably nothing more than some 
whim of the old inspector’s, and he would 
have nothing to do with these, he meant 
to free himself from them entirely. 

The next morning, at six o’clock, he was 
on his feet, and went ‘ip in a very friendly 
way to the old man, who was busy in the 





yard. 
“Dear Herr Habermann, I have con- 
sidered the matter. -— vou must not take it 


unkindly, — but I have decided to get in 
this harvest, with young Triddelsitz, quite 
by myself, and to give ali the necessary 
orders in person.” 
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The old man stood before him, con- 
founded and dismayed. At last came, 
heavily and constrained from his breast, 
the words: “ And I, Herr, am I merely to 
look on? And do you prefer the help of 
a stupid apprentice to my help?” 

He held his walking-stick in front of 
him, and looked at the young man with 
eyes which shone in his old face with as 
much youthful fire, as if all the energy and 
activity of his long life were concentrated 
in them, and said frankly : 

“Herr, you were a little boy, when I 
devoted my whole abilities to your good 
father, —he thanked me, on his dying bed 
he thanked me! but you? You have 
filled my cup to the brim, with your in- 
gratitude, and new you wish to disgrace 
me!” 

“ Then he went off, and Axel called after 
im : 

“ Dear Herr, Habermann, it is not so in- 
tended. I only wanted to try myself.” 
But it was so intended, as he aes very 


well; he did not want the old man in his 
way, he looked after him too sharply, and 
he felt ashamed before him. 

The old inspector went to his room, 
opened his desk, and seated himself before 


it; but it was long before he could think 
and begin anything, and meanwhile there 
was great commotion in the yard. “ Trid- 
delsitz!” “Herr von Rambow!” “ Where 
are you going, Jochen?” “Eh, I don’t 
know, nobody has told me.” “ Fritz Piisel, 
what are you doing with the plough?” 
‘« Eh, what do I know? I was going to 
plough in the field.” “ Blockhead!”— 
this was Fritz’s voice — “we are going to 
get in the rye.” “It is all the same to me, 
if I am not to do it, I will not,” —and he 
tumbled the plough out of the wagon, — 
“ what the inspector tells me, I do.” . 

“Flegel!” called the young Herr. 
“Fritz Flegel!” repeated Triddelsitz, 
after him. 

“What do you want?” roared a voice 
from the workshop. 

“ Where are the harvesting straps?” 
asked Fritz Triddelsitz. “There, where 
you stand,” said the wheelwright ; “and 
nobody has said anything to me about 
them.” 

“ Well, what shall we do?” asked the 
day-laborer Nisel. “Lord knows,” re- 
plied Pegel, “nobody has told us.” 
“Flegel!” cried Fritz again, “we are 
going to bring in the rye; the wagons 
must be greased.” “For all me,” called 
Flegel from his shop, “the tar-barrel 
stands there.” 

“ Herr von Rambow,” said Fritz, “ where 
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is Habermann? shall I not call the in- 
spector ?” 

“No,” said Axel slowly, turning to go 
away. 

« Well,” said Fritz, who was growing 
distressed, “ we cannot do anything about 
it this morning.” 

“It isn’t necessary, we can begin this 
afternoon.” 

“ But what shall the day-laborers be 
doing meanwhile ?” 

“Good gracious, the day-laborers !” 
said Axel, “always the day-laborers! The 
men can employ themselves usefully here, 
about the yard. Do you hear?” and he 
turned round, “you can help grease the 
wagons.” 

Meanwhile the old inspector sat at his 
desk, trying to write something, something 
difficult, which clutched at his inmost 
heart, he was’ going to separate himself 
from his master, to break down the bridge, 
which, between the late Kammerrath and 
himself, had united heart to heart; he 
would give notice to quit. He heard,— 
though not distinctly, — the stupid commo- 
tion outside, once he sprang to the window, 
as if he would give an intelligent order; 
no; that was all over, he had nothing 
more to do with it! He tore up the letter 
which he had written, and began anoth- 
er, but that also did not suit him, he 
pushed aside his writing materials, and 
closed his desk. But what now? What 
should he begin? He had nothing to 
do, he was superseded ; he threw himself 
into the sofa-corner, and thought and 
thought. 

When the afternoon came, by the -_ 
of the old wheelwright and a couple o 
intelligent old laborers, the wagons and 
the barns were so far ready that the har- 
vesting could begin; and it began accord- 
ingly. Axel was on horseback, command- 
ing the whole ; Fritz, by his master’s order, 
must also be on horseback; because his 
old, deaf granny was lame, he rode the 
old thorough-bred Wallach, which was 
also a springer; he himself was a sort of 


— 

ow they could begin. Six spans of 
horses were fastened to six harvest wag- 
ons, and driven in a row, up to the yard, 
—order is the principal thing,— on one 
side stood the pitchers and stackers for 
the barns, on the other the pitchers, loaders 
and rakers for the field, and, on a given 
sign, the stackers marched off to the barns, 
and the field people climbed into the wag- 
ons; Axel and Fritz rode on, the wagons 
followed, and never in the world had there 
been such order, in the Pumpelhagen farm- 
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yard, as on this fine afternoon; and we 
must have order. 

The old wheelwright, Fritz Flegel, stood 
in his workshop, and looked at the proces- 
sion: “What is all that for?” said he, 
scratching his head, for he had no = 4 
preciation of this beautiful order. “ Well, 
it is none of my concern,” he said and 
went back to his work, “ but where is our 
old Herr Inspector?” 

He was sitting in his room thinking ; the 
first heat had passed, he stood up and 
wrote a brief letter, resigning his post at 
the next Christmas, and asking leave of 
absence, during the harvest, since he was 
superfluous under these circumstances ; 
then he took his hat and stick, and went 
out, he could stay in doors no longer. He 
sat down on a stone wall, under the shade 
of a lilac bush, and looked along the road 
to Warnitz, from which the harvest 
wagons must come; but they came not, 
only Briisig came along the road. 

“May you keep the nose on your face, 
Karl, what sort of performances are you 
carrying on here? Howcan you get your 
rye in yet? itis green as grass! And how 
can you bring it in with six wagons in one 
gang? and what keeps the loaded wagons 
down there in the road?” 


“ Brisig, I don’t know, you must ask the 
Herr and Triddelsitz.” 

“ What?” 

“ Briisig, I have nothing more to say.” 


“What? How? What did you say?” 
cried Briisig, elevating his eyebrows. 

“T have nothing more to say,” said Ha- 
bermann quietly, “I am shoved aside, I am 
too old for the young Herr.” 

“ Karl,” said Briisig, laying his hand on 
his old friend’s shoulder, “ what is the mat- 
ter? Tell me about it!” 

And Habermann told him how it all 
happened, and when he had finished Briisig 
turned round, and looked savagely at the 
beautiful world, and ground his teeth to- 
gether, as if he had the world between his 
teeth, and would crack it, like a tough 
hazelnut, and called, with a voice half- 
choked with rage, down the Warnitz road: 
“Jesuit! Infamous Jesuit!” and turning 
back to Habermann said, “ Karl, in this 
Triddelsitz also, you have warmed a snake 
in your bosom! ” 

“Brasig, how can he help it? He must 
do as he is told.” 

“There he comes racing along, and the 
six wagons behind him, making a proces- 
sion —of loaded wagons! This is a com- 
edy, this is an agricultural comedy! Go 
ahead! and when you get to the old 
bridge turn over!” cried Uncle Brisig, 
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dancing around, recklessly, on his poor 
gouty legs, as if they had brought about 
the whole mischief, and must be punished 
accordingly, for his fierce anger had given 
place to malicious joy. 

“Here we have it!” he exclaimed, in 
great delight, for it happened just as he 
had said, as the first full wagon came up 
to the bridge, at a slow trot, it overset. 
“Stop!” they cried, “thunder and light- 
ning, stop!” Fritz looked round, — well, 
what now? He had not the slightest idea 
what to do; fortunately, he saw Haber- 
mann and Brisig, on the stone wall, and 
rode up to them hastily. 

“ Herr Inspector —— 

“Herr, you have crumbled your bread, 
and now you may eat it!” cried Brisig. 

“Dear Herr Inspector, what shall we 
do? The wagon lies right across the 
bridge, and the others cannot get by.” 

“Ride quickly ——” 

“Karl, hold your tongue, you are laid 
aside as a sheep for the slaughter, you have 
nothing to say,” interrupted Brisig. 

“ Ride quickly ”— said Habermann, “ no, 
let them alone, the servants are more intel- 
ligent than you are, they will soon get the 
sheaves out of the way.” 

“Herr Inspector,” said Fritz anxiously, 
“it is not my fault. Herr von Rambow 
has ordered it all so, the wagons should 
drive in a row, and the men should drive 
quickly with the full loads.” 

“Drive on then, till your tongues hang 
out!” cried Briisig. 

“ And he is on horseback, on the hill, 
overseeing ard commanding the whole.” 

“Has he a sperspective in one hand, 
and a commander’s staff in the other, like 
old Bliicher, in the Hop-market, at Ro- 
stock ?” said Briisig mockingly. 

“ Ride up to the court,” said Habermann, 
“and see that the first loaded wagon 
drives out again quickly.” 

“TI must not do that,” said Fritz, “the 
Herr has expressly commanded that the ~ 
wagons should drive in again in a row, 
he says he will have order in the busi- 
ness.” 

“ Then you may tell him the finest don- 
key I ever saw in my life ——” 

“ Brisig, take care!” cried Haber- 
mann. 

“Was — was your little mule, Herr 
Triddelsitz,” concluded Uncle Briisig, with 
great presence of mind. 

Fritz rode up to the court. 

“Karl,” said Brisig,” we might go too, 
and observe the beautiful order from your 
window.” 

“Well, it is all the same,” said Ha- 
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bermann, and sighed deeply, “here or 
there.” 

They went; the wagons drove into the 
yard, the first up to the barn-floor, the 
others waited behind, in a row. The 
men who unloaded were scolding that they 
must work themselves to death, the day- 
laborers were scolding about the damp rye 
and asking who should thrash it, in the 
winter, the servants were laughing and 
cracking jokes, in idleness, and ‘Fritz rode 
up and down with an uncommonly easy 
conscience, for he was doing his duty, 
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got no answer, for Axel was very busy. 
And, all at once, Bill took the hurdle, be- 
fore the sheepfold, and Fritz shot off head- 
foremost, into a heap of straw, and Axel 
turned his horse, and called again, “ Trid- 
delsitz!” “Directly, Herr von Rambow,” 
said Fritz, out of the straw-heap. 

“ What devil rides you?” cried Axel. 

“He didn’t ride me,” said Fritz, as he 
stood —thank God! — on his own feet 
again, “I rode him; I believe Bill took a 
leap with me.” 

“ He was trained for that,” said Krischan 


and following his master’s orders. When | Diisel, who came running out of the stable ; 
all was finished he placed himself again at |“ you see, gracious Herr, the Herr Count 
the head of the empty wagons, and the|used to ride Bill to steeple-chases, and 


procession moved off. The pitchers and 
stackers came round into the shade of the 
barns, laid themselves down, and took a 
nap; they had time enough now. 

“A very fine, peaceful harvest, Karl,” 
observed Briisig, “the whole court is as 
still as death, not a leaf stirs. It is very 
pleasant for me, for I never saw such an 
one before.” 

“Tt is not very pleasant for me, Briisig,” 
said Habermann, “I see trouble coming. 
Two or three more such pieces of stu- 

idity, and the people will lose all respect 
or their master; when they see that he 
orders things that he does not understand, 
they will do what they please. And the 
poor, unhappy young man! and especially, 
the poor, poor young Frau!” 

“There comes your gracious lady, just 
now, out of the house, and the nurse- 
maid follows, with the baby-carriage, in 
which lies the little sleeping beauty. 
But Karl! come quick to the window! 
What is this ?” 

And it was really worth his while to go 
to the window, for Fritz Triddelsitz, who 
led the procession again, came gallopping 
across the court, on old Bill, and about ten 
fods behind him raced Axel, and shouted, 
“ Triddelsitz !” 

“Directly!” cried Fritz, but raced out 
of the other gate, and Axel after him. 

“ What the devil is this?” inquired Brii- 
sig, and had scarcely time to express his 
astonishment, when Fritz and Bill and 
Axel came in again, at the water-gate, and 
raced again across the yard: “ Triddelsitz!” 
“ Directly |” 

“ Herr, are you crazy?” cried Briisig, as 
Fritz rode past the farm-house, but Fritz 
gave no reply, and sat, all bent up, on his 
horse, laughing, amid the distress and sor- 
Tow around him, and would have greeted 
the gracious lady, but merely took off his 
cap, for the young Frau was asking anx- 
iously, “Axel, Axel, what is this?” but 


. 





when he takes the notion he runs until he 
comes to some sort of hedge or gate, and 
then he springs over, and whenever he has 
done that trick, he stands like a lamb. 
You see, there he stands.” 

“ Axel,” said the young Frau, coming 
up, “ what does all this mean?” 

“Nothing, my child, I had given an or- 
der to the steward, and, when he had rid- 
den off, something better occurred to me, 
and I wished to recall my order, and so 
followed him; his horse took a leap with 
him, and I rode back again.” 

“Thank God,” said she, “that it is all 
right. But will you not come in and take 
luncheon ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “I have rather fatigued 
myself to-day. Triddelsitz, everything 
goes on in the usual order.” 

“To command!” said Fritz, and Axel 
went into the house with his wife. 

“ Axel,” she asked, as they sat at the ta- 
ble, “what does it mean? With us, at 
home, in the harvest, only one loaded wagon 
came into the yard at a time, and here 
you had six at the same time.” 

“Dear Frida, I know the old method 
well enough, but in that way, disorder is 
toe a we have much better order, 
by having all the wagons driven in a row.” 

“Did Habermann arrange it so?” 

“Habermann? No, he had nothing to 
do with it; I felt the necessity of emanci- 
pating myself finally from the supervision 
of my oan and I have signified to 
him that I would get in this harvest with- 
out his help.” 

“ Axel, what have youdone! The man 
cannot suffer that.” 

“He must, though! He must become 
aware that I am the master of the estate.” 

“ He has always recognized you as such. 
Dear Axel, this will be a source of bitter 
sorrow to us,” and she leaned back in her 
chair in deep thought, looking straight be- 
fore her. Axel was not in a good humor; 
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then the door opened, and Daniel Saden- 
water brought a letter: “With the Herr 
Inspector’s compliments.” 

“There it is!” said Frida. 

Axel read the letter: “The ‘Herr In- 
spector gives notice to leave at Christmas. 
May go at once. I need no Inspector. 
Can get ahundred for one. But it pro- 
vokes me that he should give me notice, 
and that I did not get the start of him!” 
and with that he sprang up, and ran up 
and down the room. Frida sat still, and 


said not a word. Axel took that for a re- 

roof, for he knew very well that he was 
in a dangerous path; but he would not al- 
low himself to confess it, he must lay the 
blame of his fault upon other shoulders, 
and so he said, in his injustice: 
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“But that comes from your prejudice in 
favor of the old, pretentious hypocrite !” 

Frida said not a word, but she rose 
quietly, and left the room. 

She sat that evening, by the cradle of 
her little daughter, and rocked her darling 
to sleep. Ah, if thoughts could only be 
rocked to sleep! But a child comes from 
our Lord, and has yet a bit of heaven’s 
own peace in itself, which it has brought 
from above; human thoughts come from 
the earth, and care and sorrow dog their 
uncertain, weary feet, and an over-wearied 
man can not sleep. Yes, Axel was right, 
he could get another inspector, a hundred 
for one. But Frida was also right: a true 
heart was to leave her. 





M. Janssen sent to the French Institute a 
letter to explain how his expedition failed, owing 
to the persistency of the clouds. He acknowl- 
edges fully the kind proposition of the Organ- 
izing Committee to take steps to procure a /ais- 
sez-passer from M. Bismarck on his behalf. . In 
five hours M. Janssen proceeded from Paris to 
the mouth of the Loire, where he landed on the 
2nd December at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 
The journey was ificent. M. Janssen trav- 
elled at a height of 1,100 metres at the begin- 
ning, but after sunrise his balloon elevated it- 
self through the warmth of the sun, and he 
reached 2,000 metres without throwing out any 
ballast. M. Janssen has invented an instrument 
for helping aéronauts in the determination of 
their way along the earth. This contrivance, 
which was highly praised by M. Dumas, will be 
fully described. Nature. 


Miss Rosserrr (Marra F.) has recently 
completed a work entitled .4 Shadow of Dante ; 
being an Essay towards studying himself, his 
World, and Pilgrimage. The title indicates 
the general character of the book, which might 
be described as an account of the Divina Com- 
media, according to the author’s constructive 
plan of thought and of cosmology, and with a 
special aim to qualify readers, as yet unac- 
quainted with the poem, to enter upon the pe- 
rusal and study of it. Many translated ex- 
trac‘s from the Commedia are introduced. 

Academy. 





Tae Russians have published a newspaper in 
the Kirghiz language in Central Asia. 
Atheneum. 


Tue Haytian Government is endeavouring to 
restore the Lycée National, which suffered dur- 
ing the late political commotions, and it has im- 
ported « large body of Seminarists from Europe 
to improve the priesthood. Hayti has had some 
well-taught men and some well-written news- 
papers, but it is doubtful whether school-teach- 
ing has as yet contributed so much to practical 
advancement as to political agitations. 

Athenzum, 


Tue Netherlands language is printed in Jav- 
anese characters, for use in Java; and in this 
type a treatise on fish-breeding has been pub- 
lished. Atheneum, 


Tue great booksellers like Hachette and Co. 
have been surprised to learn that their branch 
offices in occupied districts had transacted an 
immense amount of business. The reason is 
singular enough, and worthy to be noticed. The 
Prussian soldiers are learning the French lan- 
guage, and are purchasing an immense num- 
ber of books. There isa new market opened 
for French authors, an unforeseen consequence 
of bloody defeats in the field. Nature. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. }no longer, though in a very different 

SPAIN, AND HER REVOLUTION. 'sense from that of the famous saying of 
Tue venerable Burton of the Anatomy | Louis. They wish to share in the civilized 
of Melancholy observes somewhere, that, prosperity and practical command of na- 
as we look curiously at the sun during an ture of other nations, and would be con- 
eclipse, though indifferent to him at ordi-/ tent even if their country lost some of its 
nary times, so we follow with interest a| “romantic ” charms in the process, if its 
great man in his periods of struggle and/ Don Quixotes were put under friendly re- 
adversity. What is true of men in this, straint, and its Murillo’s “Beggar Boys” 
saying is also true of nations; and of no| were sent to a ragged-school. Besides, 
nation so true as of Spain, which has prob-| when all is said and done, what is the 
ably been more closely watched during | worth of the kind of “picturesqueness” 
the last two years than during the whole that co-exists with decadence, laziness, 
interval between the civil war which; and —— The liberal and beauti- 
placed Isabella on the throne, and the rev-| ful arts themselves, by which the feeling 
olution which drove her from it for ever. | of romance is kept alive, flourish with the 
Indeed, we doubt if there is any country | activity and decline with the decay of the 


between the interest of whose associations 
andthe interest of its political condition 
the European world draws such a line of 
- distinction. Italy is certainly not inferior 
to Spain in the charm which belongs to 
memories and relics of the past; but Italy 
has always had keen admirers of, and sym- 
pathizers with, her modern political move- 
ments: while not one Englishman in a 
hundred knows against whom Riego rose, 
or how the principles of Narvaez differed 
from those of O’Donnell. Among the 
other misfortunes of the Peninsula must 
be counted the vulgar impression that its 
only business is to be picturesque, to be a 
land of Moorish palaces and Gothic cathe- 
drals, aqueducts with broken arches, and 
lonely crosses marking the spot of deeds 
of blood; a land of orange-trees, fountains, 
and guitars, strings of mules and: proces- 
sions of priests, hidalgos of stately man- 
ners, and dark-eyed women, covering with 
mantillas their long black masses of hair. 
We believe that a cockney tourist is seri- 
ously annoyed when he finds a Spanish 
lady dressed like his own sister, or when a 
Spanish gentleman asks him in very fair 
English a variety of sensible questions 
about the use of esparto in the paper-man- 
ufacture, and the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill upon land tenure in Ireland. Yet the 
real spirit at work beneath all these Span- 
ish revolutions, including the last and 
greatest, and in spite of the element of 
military and factious intrigue which plays 
so great a part in them, is a vague discon- 
tent with that old life, of which only “ pic- 
turesque ” rags are left, and a keen long- 
ing to take a worthy share in the new 
work of Europe, which we must all do, 
whether we like it or not. Spain, in fact, 
though not very willing to say so openly, 
is ashamed of her backwardness, and sick 
of her comparative isolation. Her best 
men desire that the Pyrenees shall exist 





other powers of a nation. Spain has sunk 
low ; but she has not sunk so low as to be 
content to be a mere “ model,” to make a 
career of sitting for her portrait to ingen- 
ious gentlemen from countries where 
painting prospers with the general pros- 
perity of the rest of the national life. 
Whether Spain is really to revive, as the 
best Spaniards hope, by a genial contact 
with other nations, is surely a question of 
much interest to Europe, and one which 
can only be forwarded, if affected at all, by 
a frank unprejudiced criticism of her ac- 
tual condition. The isolation of the coun- 
try just referred to is no new fact in her 
history, but, on the contrary, one of the 
most ancient as well as significant of all 
facts about her. She was late in entering 
into the European system, either the an- 
cient or the modern; and she has always 
become powerful or prominent less by her 
own — than by the effect of an im- 
ulse from some other nation without. 
omer knew nothing of Spain, and Her- 
odotus only very little, through the Phe- 
nician traders, who first annexed her to 
civilization, from that African side of the 
Mediterranean which has had such an in- 
fluence over her character and fortunes. 
The Phcenicians—colonists as well as 
traders — found, in the Iberians, a numer- 
ous and distinct race, the affinities of 
which to the other races of Europe cannot 
be shown, but who certainly had many and 
strong points of likeness to the Spaniards 
of the present day. Here we have the 
first cause of the strongly-marked individ- 
uality of the Spaniard —a distinctness of 
race separating him from the other fam- 
ilies of Europe, whose cousinship, in one 
degree or another, can be satisfactorily 
proved. We know the Celt, and can rec- 
ognize in him, with Prichard, the man of 
Indo-European relationship — with Miche- 
let, the ancestor of the modern Frenchman. 
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We know the German, and his English 
kinired, and their unmistakable family 
likeness to the Germans of Tacitus. But 
who was the Iberian — he who began, as 
Polybius tells us, at the Pyrenees? He 
was not a Celt, though in a certain por- 
tion of Spain he had coalesced with him, 
under a name — Celtiberian — assumed 
expressly to mark the union of two sepa- 
rate stocks. He was quite distinct from 
the Phcenician, who had, however, settle- 
ments of some extent in what is now 
Andalusia. He had nothing in common 
with the Greek, who had planted himself 
on a point or two of the eastern coast, 
after, and in imitation of, the celebrated 
foundation of Marseilles. It is said that 
the Iberian in:criptions are to be explained 
by the Basque language ; but philologists 
are not agreed about the Basque itself, to 
which some assign a Tartar origin. Baron 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, the only man, in 
Niebuhr’s opinion, “who could throw any 
light upon the subject,” held that the 
Basque was once universally spoken 
throughout Spain, and its difficulty and 
obscurity are additional proofs of the sep- 
arate individuality of the Iberian type. 
The Greek and Latin writers may be 
searched in vain for any satisfactory ac- 


count of the origin or immigration of the 


Iberians. But we may gather from those 
writers many instructive details as to the 
national character and habits. They were 
divided into numerous tribes, which could 
seldom be got to unite together, even 
against foreigners, whom they all agreed 
inhating. They were hardy, fierce, frugal, 
and furiously brave, especially under ex- 
citement, and when defending their towns ; 
but not good in the open field, and in reg- 
ular war, unless when led by quite excep- 
tional generals. They had passionate con- 
fidence in individual chiefs, and were nat- 
urally fond of party and faction, with a 
constant tendency to waver, either from 
temper or from interest. They were 
greedy for money, and apt to sell their 
trust; coarsely cruel in their light esti- 
mate of human life, and prone to assassina- 
tion. The betrayal of hostages, the sur- 
render of towns, the desertion of allies, 
the murder of men like Hasdrubal, Viria- 
thus, Sertorius,—these are all character- 
istic traits of Iberian history. There 
was a certain hardness and ferocity about 
the durus Iber,—the truces Iberi, — which 
seems to have impressed itself as the pre- 
dominant feature of the race, on the clas- 
sical mind. When Cato the Censor dis- 
armed the tribes near the Ebro, many of 
them killed themselves rather than survive 
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the loss of their weapons. At the siege 
of Numantia, they ate each other when 
provisions ran short, and slaughtered each 
other when surrender became inevitable. 
Long after the Romans had occupied 
nearly the whole Peninsula, when the 
south of France was as civilized as Italy, 
and Marseilles had its schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric, the mass of the Iberians 
were evidently in a barbarous state. 
Catullus’s account of the queer Celtiberian 
substitute for tooth-powder (Carm. 37, 38) 
might appear a joke, if it did not receive 
confirmation from Strabo (Geog. 3, 4). 
But, however important as a military sta- 
tion, and a field of action in the civil wars, 
Spain seems hardly to have been adopted 
into the classical life of Italy during the 
most brilliant period. Horace couples 
Ilerda (the modern Lerida), one of the 
towns nearest the Pyrenees, with Utica, 
as among the last places his book is likely 
to reach, after being worn out or aban- 
doned to the moths in the capital. To 
Juvenal, Spain is horrida Hispania. The 
Roman civilization was spreading itself, 
all this time, of course; new cities were 
being founded; noble roads made, and aq- 
ueducts built. But, except on the Med- 
iterranean coast, civilization came slowly, 
and late. Nor has Spain ever been a 
storehouse of good classical art, or valua- 
ble ancient MSS., considering how con- 
veniently she lies towards Italy, and how 
early and extensive was her Mediterranean 
commerce. Her importance in ancient 
history is political and military, and due 
to her geographical position rather than to 
the gifts or qualities of her indigenous in- 
habitants. e do not forget her wits of 
the Empire, such as the pungent Martial, 
who has devoted some charming verses to 
his a ge and the neighbouring re- 
gions—the modern Arragon and Cata- 
lonia. But nobody, we fancy, supposes 
that Martial was an Iberian, any more 
than Terence was an Ethiopian. The 
Roman legions became denizens of the 
Peninsula, and diffused over it plenty of 
Roman and Italian blood, while gradually 
preparing it, also, for that form of Latin 
speech which in after ages found its high- 
est expression in the dialect of Castile. 
The Phoenicians and Romans may be 
said to have, between them, created Spain. 
The Phoenicians developed the wealth of 
the wonderful southern regions, which 
Strabo considered the richest part of the . 
habitable world. Land and sea were alike 
lavish of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. Wine, grain, oil, wax, honey, pitch, 
coccus, minium, were exported in great 
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quantities from the banks of the Betis 
and the harbour of Cadiz— with oysters, 
and shell-fish, and lampreys, and the mu- 
rex famous for its purple dye: all of which 
were poured in great quantities into the 
markets of Syria, and, later, of Rome. 
Gold and silver, brass and iron, came from 
the same favoured shores. For a time it 
seemed that Spain would be African rather 
than European; and one of the greatest 
men of antiquity — Hamilcar, the father 
of Hannibal — formed a profound scheme 
for uniting her to the chief of all the 
Pheenician colonies, by enlisting her sons 
under the banner of Carthage, and build- 
ing upon the most venerable commerce 
what might be the most formidable polity 
of the Mediterranean. Spain, according 
to this project, was, as Polybius shows, to 
have been made a means not only of se- 
curing Carthage, but of attacking Rome. 
The disasters of the first Punic War were 
to be avenged, and the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia more than compensated. The 
genius and the designs of Hamilcar de- 
scended to his son Hannibal, and the 
second Punic War was their natural re- 
sult. But the second Punic War had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect to that intended 
by the great man who meditated it and 
the great man who executed it. The Car- 
thaginian power in the Peninsula was de- 
stroyed, although — what is well worth 
noting — the Iberians seem to have taken 
uite as kindly to the Carthaginians as to 
the Romans. And in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the victories of the 
Scipios and the victories of Augustus, 
Rome gradually established her authority 
from the Pyrenees to the sea. The towns 
which she founded, or re-founded, in differ- 
ent parts of the country—the modern 
Badajoz, Merida, Zaragoza, Pampeluna, for 
cy ge pw centres of Romaniza- 
tion, that is, of civilization. Roman colo- 
nies were planted thickly over the land. 
Brigandage, which the Iberian always 
much affected, was checked. Inthe wilder 
parts, the people might still eat bread 
made from acorns, and sleep upon the 
ground on straw. But with order and 
ood roads, came traffic and tranquillity. 
beria was never Italy, but neither was it 
the Iberia of the Scipios. The Gothic con- 
querors found it so essentially modified 
by Roman institutions and Roman teach- 
ing, that their great bishops, the men of 
the councils of Toledo, rose superior in 
legislative wisdom to the men who else- 
where dictated the policy of the barbari- 
ans, and prepared the bases of the new 
European civilization. 
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“ Open the Law of the Visigoths,” says 
M. Guizot: “it is not a barbarous law: 
evidently it is redacted by the philosophers 
of the time, by the clergy. It abounds in 
general ideas, in theories, and in theories 
eg bem n to barbarous manners... - 

e Visigothic law bears throughout a 
learned, systematic, social character. One 
sees there the work of the same clergy 
which prevailed in the councils of Toledo, 
and so powerfully influenced the govern- 
ment of the country. In Spain, and up to 
the “sin invasion of the Arabs, it was 
the theocratic principle which tried to re- 
store civilization.” 

This “theocratic principle ” singled out 
by M. Guizot as the governing fact in the 
formation of modern, as distinct from 
classical Spain, has assumed strange 
shapes and led to curious issues in that 
country. Little is known of the old re- 
ligion of the Iberians, though we are told 
by Strebo (lib. 3, 4) that the central and 
northern tribes used to oy a certain 
nameless god by dancing in his honour 
with their families at night, at the time of 
full moon. But, great as were the services 
of the Toledan clergy, it was unfortunate 
for the Iberians that their first powerful 
Christianity came to them invested with a 
highly controversial character, and was 
then bane into them as a warlike feeling 
by their subjugation at the hands of a race 
whose own religion was a part of its na- 
tional essence. The Romans had not 
made the Iberian a philosopher, but the 
Goths and the Arabs easily made him a 
fanatic ; and ages after bishops of the To- 
ledan type had been succeeded by a very 
different breed, a fanatic he remained. 
Fierce and factious, he readily ranged him- 
self under the Catholic or the Arian ban- 
ner; fierce, factious, and tenacious of lo- 
cality, he readily hated the Moor. “The 
Moors,” observes Gibbon, in his stately 
way, “may exult in the easy conquest and 
long servitude of Spain.” There is, in- 
deed, something puzzling both in the ra- 
sy the duration of that conquest. 

e Moors were not finally driven out for 
years, —a-period longer 
than that covered by the whole independ- 
ent historical existence of the Greek 
States, — and longer than it took the Ro- 
mans to expand from masters of a single 
city into masters of the entire known 
world. 

It was well suggested by the late Arch- 
deacon Williams, in his excellent Life of 
Cesar, that the Moor found in Andalusia, 
—the last quarter from which he was 
driven, —a large Phoenician element, the 


seven hundred 
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legacy of ancient days, which was akin to 
him, and which he assimilated with com- 
parative ease. But he spread himself ev- 
erywhere, till the cold and the hills stopped 
him in the north-west; till he was de- 
feated in the plains of France ; till he was 
established at the foot of the Pyrenees, in 
Arragon and Catalonia. Had the Moor 
only had the Iberians to deal with, he 
would probably have got on as well with 
them as the Carthaginians had with their 
ancestors: Spain might have become a 
regular Oriental country in name and form. 
But just as the Romans had kept it in Eu- 
rope, so now the Germanic races, in one 
branch and another, performed the same 
office. The Goths in the northern, the 
Franks in the eastern agreongp headed the 
resistance, and, step by step, city by city, 
from one range of hills to another range 
of hills, from one river-line to another 
river-line, beat the invader back towards 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

This great struggle of centuries had, as 
everybody knows, the profoundest effect 
upon the formation of the modern Spanisb 

aracter. But what is not so often remem- 
bered is, that although the struggle was in 
one sense a national one, it was by no 
means a struggle equally long for all parts 
of Spain. The eastern provinces, thanks 
to Frank and Norman leadership and aid, 

ot finally quit of the Moor pretty early. 
Thus, he had to yield Barcelona in a.p. 
985, and Saragossa in A.D. 1118; whereas 
Seville was not recovered till a.p. 1248, 
and Granada not till a.p. 1492. This left 
Arragon and Catalonia, — united, politi- 
cally, under the Counts of Barcelona in the 
twelfth century, to which kingdom the 
great James I. of Arragon, the Conquista- 
dor, added the Balearic Islands and Valen- 
cia in the thirteenth,—free to develop 
their institutions and commerce by land 
and sea in their own way; while Castile 
and Leon, in the centre, north and west, 
gradually carried on the war from border 
to border with the enemy. There is a great 
deal of provoking nonsense written and 
talked in Spain, now-a-days, about the 
“ Latin race,” as if the Romanized Iberians 
had ever been more “ Latin” than the in- 
habitants of Verulamium or Eboracum 
among ourselves. Everything we know 
of the medieval governing Spaniard, — the 
ancestor of the typical hidalgo, shows him 
to have borne a Gothic character, and to 
have been more like the man of the north 
than like the man of the south of Europe. 
Not without reason does ser Godo mean in 
Spanish to be of nobleza antigua. The old 
independence of the Arragonese rico-hom- 
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bre, proud of the fueros, or rights of his 
province, and devoted to its independence, 
—a feeling anciently common to all the 
Spanish Provinces, — is quite like that of 
the Saxon, the Norman, or the Dane. It 
was territorial and feudal, rather than 
urban and municipal, like the contemporary 
sentiment of Italy. It was, also, essentially 
aristocratic, though in Catalonia this was 
modified by the commercial character of 
the capital—the “countly” city (ciudad 
condal) of Barcelona, which, though the 
seat of a court, was governed by a 
bourgeoisie. The Cortes of Castile and of 
Arragon, and the Corts of Cataluiia, may 
fairly be admitted to have had the essential 
elements of an English parliament, before 
our House of Commons assumed its char- 
acteristic shape. And the prosperity and 
eminence of Arragon in the Tedncontones 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, were largely due to their well-mixed, 
ee freedom of the good old 
type. Nevertheless, it was Castile, uniting 
with Leon, and pressing ever forward on 
the Moor, that was destined to become the 
sovereign and representative element in 
Spain, and here the results of the long 

oorish war are most clearly visible. A 
war, endless, aud most complicated, of 
Spanish Christian against Mahometan 
Moor, — varied with wars in which Chris- 
tians were against Christians, and Moors 
against Moors, — and sometimes Christians 
with Moors against Moors,—and even 
Moors with Christians against Christians, 
—such a war, waged in incessant raids, 
forays, and sieges full of personal adven- 
ture, hada character of its own different 
from the simpler ones of other nations. It 
suited the fundamental Iberian character 
of the mass of the people admirably, for it 
was quite like the old guerrilla fighting 
which they had gone through, ages before, 
with the Carthaginian and with the Roman. 
And it developed in the nobility thé chival- 
rous and romantically loyal sentiments 
that they had in common with their dis- 
tant cousins of England and France, to a 
pitch of extravagance, which became, itself, 
a mark of Spanish individuality, and cul- 
minated, at last—on the bright side, in 
the delightful humour of Don Quijote and 
the stately politeness of Spanish gentle- 
men;—on the dark side, in the early- 
established despotism of the Hapsburgs, 
the Inquisition, and the Church. Heroes 
like the Cid, and kings like the Ferdinands, 
became the model heroes and kings of the 
country, and the relation of one to the 
other the model of such relations. Charm- 
ingly does the old ballad set forth the feel- 
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ing of vassal for king, and of king for vas- 
oa when it tells us how five tributary 
Moorish chiefs brought splendid gifts to 
the Cid,— how the Cid said that there 
must be some error, for that he was no 
lord where King Ferdinand was, but only 
his humblest vassal; and then, how the 
King, in his turn, assured them that the 
Cid had conquered for him all he possessed, 
and how glad he was to have such a vas- 


sal ! 


El Cid les dijera: — Amigos, 
El mensage habeis errado, 
Porque yo no soy senor 
Adonde esta el Rey Fernando: 
Todo es suyo, nada es mio, 
Yo soy su menor vasallo — 


and so forth, as we find it in the old Ro- 
mancero. So completely did this ancient 
way of thinking and feeling —a mixture 
of military, aristocratic, and monarchical 
sentiment, — pass into the Spanish mind, 
that to this day, whenever Spaniards desire 
to glorify themselves (which they pretty 
often do,) in their speeches, or newspaper 
articles, they invariably glorify themselves 
for qualities of the chivalrous and roman- 
tic type. Itis the hidalguia, the caballerosi- 
dad, of the Spanish nation that they brag 
about ; while the more prosaic virtues of 
common honesty, industry, punctuality and 
cleanliness attract but little laudation. 
This is one evil result of the strife with 
the Moors; but it had many other evil 
results. The bigotry and sabre-worship 
which it fostered, led naturally to the 
supremacy of the priest and the soldier. 
The sexual arrangements of the Moors in- 
fluenced the Christian marriage institution 
in such a way that the pedigrees of the 
Spanish nobles were very doubtful, as St. 
Simon found. Commerce, and all kinds of 
useful activity, which, by making nations 
rich and intelligent, help their civilization, 
came to be secondary objects in the public 
esteem. Hence, Spain has never attained 
in civilized times a distinction like that 
which hovers round the associations of her 
barbarous times. No great nation did so 
little for the revival of learning, or has 
done so little for learning of any kind 
since. She had her martyrs during the 
Reformation, but she chiefly shone in mak- 
ing martyrs of other peoples, which the 
accidents of politics brought under her 
sway; and the institution of Jesuitism is 
her most original contribution to the his- 
tory of modern religion. The old Iberian 
cruelty was one of the qualities which the 
Moorish war had a tendency to keep up; 
and both in the Old World and the New, 
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it was exhibited on a scale unapproached 
in the history of any other modern nation. 
This indelible Iberian and Oriental quality 
has been shown by Spain, in all parts of 
the world, and all periods of her history: 
in the sport of the bull-ring, and the — 
ity of the auto-da-fé; amongst the Indians 
of Mexico, and the Protestants of the low 
Countries; down even to the other day, 
when a handful of half-starved peasants, 
suspected of Carlism, were shot, without 
any form of trial, at Montalegre in Cata- 
lonia. 

The conquest of Granada was the result 
of the union of the crowns of Arragon and 
Castile in the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; and it had been prepared for by 
the long-continued dis-union of the Moors, 
whose hands had been against each other, 
after the primitive Arab fashion, for 
centuries. Their subjugation, and the ex- 
pulsion, later, of their race from Spain 
altogether, were events now seen and 
acknowledged to have been disastrous. 
Andalusia has never recovered the loss of 
their industry and ingenuity. The com- 
parative prosperity of Valencia is due to 
their system of irrigation, and to the tra- 
ditional rules for settling local disputes 
there, which have come down from them, 
and which put to shame the clumsy, tardy, 
and corrupt administration of Spanish law 
proper. tee a tourist, English and 
American, enters Spain full of vague ad- 
miration for the Christian champions, and 
goes away breathing a sigh of sympathetic 
regret over the memory of the Infidels of 
the Crescent. Once mistress of herself, 
and having had the Indies thrown open to 
her by the illustrious Genoese, whom the 
Reyes Catolicos had the wit to employ, but 
not the generosity to reward, a period of 
great brilliance opened to Spain, the true 
conditions of which are little understood 
by modern Spaniards. Up to this time — 
the latter part of the fifteenth century — 
Spain had “figured little in Europe,” as 
Lord Bolingbroke points out in his letters 
on the Study of History. She now began 
to be great, but in reality what is called 
her greatness was really a part of the 
greatness of the Empire of the House of 
Austria. It was the marriage of Crazy 
Jane (Juana la Loca) with Philip the 
Handsome, father of Charles the Fifth, 
which brought Spain into prominence in 
the European system and made her a part- 
ner in the prosperity of Southern Germany, 
Milan, =a the Netherlands. The Span- 
iards of our days, always needy and crav- 
ing for money, always hankering after a 
Past which yet is only critically studied 
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by foreigners, look back to nothing so 
fondly as to the old wealth of Spain. But 
this admits of being brought to a ready 
test, and we are indebted to Mr. Motley 
for an excellent application of such a test. 
“Of five millions of gold annually,” he 
tells us, “ which he” (the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth) “derived from all his realms, 
two millions came from these industrious 
and opulent provinces (the Netherlands), 
while but a half million came from Spain, 
and another half from the Indies. The 
mines of wealth which had been opened 
by the hand of industry in that slender 
territory of ancient morass and thicket, 
contributed four times as much income to 
the imperial exchequer as all the boasted 
wealth of Mexico and Peru.” This obser- 
vation, drawn from reports extant among 
the MSS. in the Belgian archives, might 
be of use to Spain, where nothing is in 
such bad odour as political economy, or so 
thoroughly backward as all that relates to 
practical business and industrial enter- 
prise. Not one Spaniard in a million can, 
even now, be made to understand that the 
industry of the Netherlands was a more 
valuable possession to those countries 
than the mines of the Indies and America 
to Spain. Like their ancestors, Spaniards 
crave for gold and silver, which they con- 
found with wealth ; and neglect the habits 
and conditions by which wealth is ob- 
tained. Adam Smith explains very clearly 
that gold was the only object of their 
voyages to the Indies; that the very re- 
dundancy of it, due to Mexico and Peru, 
discouraged both their agriculture and 
manufactures; and that in spite of their 
mines, Spain and its neighbour Portugal 
were the “two most beggarly nations in 
Europe.” 

There is great truth, accordingly, in the 
epithet given to the Spain of those showy 
days by Mr. Ford,—the epithet of a 
“clay-footed Colossus.” Her imposing at- 
titude — not unlike that of the individual 
Spaniard whose gravity and his cloak 
make him look a much greater being than 
he really is — lasted the whole of Charles’s 
reign. But scarcely was she handed over, 
with the Sicilies, and (in an evil day) the 
Netherlands, to Philip the Second, than 
the tide began to turn. Philip was a dull 
Spanish bigot, thoroughly mediocre, whose 

olicy, by making him a mere tool of the 
ly raised the growing Protestant 
wers of Europe against him; while at 
eee he did nothing to found good politi- 
cal institutions, or to dev 


elop the resources 
of his country. Spain had the elements 
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as early as in the first part of the thir- 
teenth century, had united nobles, clergy, 
and commons in the enjoyment of secured 
rights and combined political action. And 
the Cortes did make an effort, of which an 
interesting account may be found in Mr. 
Prescott’s work on Philip, to maintain 
their position —a position very difficult to 
define, from the diversity of their charac- 
ter in the different provinces, and the 
fluctuations of power in them, in Castile, as 
elsewhere. But the despotic and central- 
izing tendency was too strong; and just 
as the upstart city of Madrid now took the 
lead over the old capital cities, so their 
new dynasty made itself superior to the 
old feudal checks, out of the mixture of 
which with the monarchical power, all 
really healthy constitutions have sprung. 
The Hapsburgs brought to Spain a great 
temporary splendour of position, though 
with the result of fostering, thereby, some 
of the worst weaknesses of the Spanish 
character. But they, also, overpowered by 
the imperialism of their rule the local ele- 
ments from which freedom and good gov- 
ernment might have come, and corrupted 
those elements into the bargain. For ex- 
ample, the celebrated Duc de St. Simon, 
who studied the subject with all his habit- 
ual shrewdness, subtlety, and love of such 
inquiries, has made it clear that the 
grandeza, or grandeeism, which became the 
characteristic note of aristocracy in Spain, 
took its rise under the rule of Charles the 
Fifth. Before that Emperor’s time, the 
chief nobles of Spain were the ricos-hombres 
— the “great men,” as we may call them, 
in English —who held their fiefs direct 
from the Crown. It seems probable that, 
among other incidents of their position, 

the right of being “covered” in the King’s. 
presence was one,—a right which pre- 
vailed in France for a long period, during 
the government of the House of Valois. 
What Charles did by making a class of 
grandes was to transform this incident of 
feudal ceremony into an institution which 
became the essence of Spanish aristocracy. 
The old ricos-hombres, especially of Arragon, 
had been men of singular independence, 
whose attitude towards the crown erred 
on the side of rebelliousness rather than 
of servility. It was clever and politic to 
persuade their representatives to accept 
the right of wearing a hat, or (by female 
successions) an indefinite number of hats, 
in the royal presence, as a substitute for 
pele! power and lordly self-reliance. 

is was what the House of Hapsbur 

managed to do; and their institution o 


of such institutions in her Cortes, which, grandeza, or grandeeism (our “grandee ” 
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is evidently from the Spanish “ grande”) 
gradually made all the richest nobles of 
Spain mere satellites of the court and den- 
izens of Madrid. There were old noble 
houses which did not attain grandeza, and 
to such houses belonged Cervantes, Calde- 
ron, Quevedo, and Velasquez. There 
were also titled houses (titulados de Cas- 
tilla) created by the kings at their own 
good pleasure. But to be among the 
grandes became the mighty matter, and 
they were thus at once a body shining with 
light reflected from the Crown alone, and 
a caste, equal among themselves, whatever 
their differences in antiquity or illustra- 
tion, but distinct from the rest of the na- 
tion, noble or simple. No device ever 
so completely F panne the primitive 
principles of feudal aristocracy as this, and 
no aristocracy has ever sunk so low as the 
body that was content to accept it. 

Philip II.’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of grandeeism was characteristic. 
He introduced the public ceremony of the 
cobrios, or couverture, of which St. Simon 
has left such a curious description ; and he 

rovided that the grandes of his own manu- 
acture should remain uncovered when 
they began to speak to him at the cere- 
mony. Such a monarch was not likely to 
found a good political system at home, as 
we have said; and abroad he had to deal 
with races like the Dutch and English, 
whose nobles, while equal to those of 
Spain in antiquity, and superior in histori- 
cal distinction, had a wholesome indiffer- 
ence to ee in the matter of hats. 
He did his best to crush the Hollander by 
land and the Englishman by sea, and he 
failed in both objects. When Drake re- 
turned from his famous voyage of circum- 
navigation in 1580, and the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Mendoza, pleaded the Bull of Alex- 
ander VI., 1493, by which Spain was to 
have “all !ands discovered and to be dis- 
covered, —— a line drawn from pole to 
pole one hundred leagues west of the 
Azores,” the answer of Queen Elizabeth 
was emphatic and to the point. She said 
that she did not understand how the 
Pope’s grant could bind princes who owed 
him no obedience, or how it could, as it 
were, “enfeoff the Spaniard in that new 
world, — Hispanum Novo illo Orbe quasi 
infeudaret.”—(Camden: Ann.) The Ar- 
mada and the taking of Cadiz followed in 
their due course, and the greatness of 
Spain, whether as part of Austria or sep- 
arated from it, was virtually broken up be- 
fore it was a century old. Sully, sketch- 
ing in his memoirs the grandiose project 
of Henry IV., which was cut short in 1610 
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by the dagger of Ravaillac, and speoulat 


|ing on Spain’s action in the matter, says 


that she was well known to be exhausted 
of money, and even of soldiers —every- 
body being aware, he adds, that “the best 
and most numerous soldiers she had were 
drawn from Sicily, Naples, and Lombardy, 
or were Germans, Swiss, and Walioons.” 
Left to herself, she sank into a second-rate 
— as quickly as she had risen, when 

rne aloft upon the wings of the Imperial 
eagle. Holland established itself. Portu- 
ga conquered by Philip II., was lost by 
is grandson. The American pretension 
had long vanished. Jamaica was taken by 
England in Cromwell’s time. But though 
every generation saw some new disaster, 
in one matter the court of Madrid never 
faltered —its obstinate adherence to big- 
otry in the Church and despotism in the 
State. Mr. Buckle collected many amus- 
ing instances of the excess of king-worship 
and priest-worship in the unfortunate coun- 
try, and of their effect in depressing all 
other interests. In the War of the Suc- 
cession at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, Spain was found, Macaulay pungently 
declares, a worse country to have as an 
ally than as an enemy. e Roman civil- 
ization and the Gothic heroism had both 
disappeared, and any vigour or virtue left 
was among the peasantry, especially those 
faithful men of the Castiles, who stuck so 
loyally to Philip V. against the Archduke 
Charles. The success of Philip gave the 
finishing blow to whatever was left of the 
— public life in Arragon and Cata- 
onia; and —_ lost the Two Sicilies, the 
Spanish Netherlands, Minorca, and Gibral- 
tar. The Bourbon differed little from the 
Hapsburg _ oo chiefly by introduc- 
ing French fashions into Madrid; and 
Spain (excepting during a slight reaction 
towards improvement, which did not last, 
under Charles IIT.) rotted slowly down to 
the condition in which the French Revolu- 
tion found her. At first she went into the 
coalition against the French Republic, but 
she made her peace in 1795, and in 1796 
was foolish enough to join with France 
against England, which did much damage 
to her commerce and her navy. An amus- 
ing illustration of the changeless nature of 
the Spanish type was supplied by this 
naval war. Just as in the Armada days 
Spain had sent ge galleys to in- 
vade England, which the vessels of How- 
ard, Seymour, Drake, and Frobisher played 
round and hammered out of shape, so now 


she had a four-decker afloat—the Santis- 
sima Trinidada, of 132 guns —a monster 
of the deep: “such a ship as I never saw 
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before,” says Collingwood in his letters. 
“ We were engaged an hour with this ship,” 
he adds, “ a trimmed her well. She was 
a complete wreck.” Another antique taste 
was exhibited by this same Spanish fleet, 
as we learn from the same high authority. 
They always carried their patron saint to 
sea with them; so, in the battle of St. 
Vincent here referred to, St. Isidro fell 
into Collinzwood’s possession. “I have 
given St. Isidro a berth in my cabin,” 
wrote, with quiet humour, Collingwood. 
“It was the least I could for him, after he 
had consigned his charge to me!” The 
wretched Spanish court of Charles IV., his 
ueen, and Godoy —a court, the moral 
character of which has been reproduced in 
its ill-starred land since, and more than 
once — persisted in the war, and St. Vin- 
cent was naturally followed by Trafalgar. 
But in 1808 it went the way of other dupes 
of Napoleon, and Spain suddenly found 
England ranged with her, when her brave 
and naturally loyal peasantry girded up 
their hardy but ill-clad loins to drive out 
the invading Gavacho—the ever-hated 
neighbour and enemy of France. 

Let us hope that it is their ignorance, as 
the worst educated and most isolated peo- 
ple of Europe, which makes the Spaniards 
of the present generation appear pro- 
foundly ungrateful to England, and her 
Wellington, for the services rendered to 
Spain between 1808 and 1814. That they 
talk and write ungratefully, whether from 
ignorance or not, is a fact of which ~— 
Englishman living amongst them is well 


aware. We have seen a little Spanish 


book, purporting to give the events of this | 


century in chronological order, in which 
the Duke’s landing in the Peninsula was 
not even mentioned. Nay, in the Cortes, 
the other day, a popular rhetorician, ha- 
ranguing on his country’s glories, boldly 
stated that what Wellington had done was 
to pursue and destroy armies already rout- 
ed! Nobody in the Cortes contradicted the 
lie, nor did we remark that anybody in the 
Madrid press rebuked the liar. It may be 
that this want of veracity —too general, 


alas! in Spain—results from the demora- | 
lisation produced by centuries of ecclesias- | 


tical fraud and political corruption. But, 
however that may be, our object in refer- 
ring to the Duke’s noble victories, without 
which Spain would have remained (as the 
eastern parts of her, where he was not en- 

aged, did remain) under the yoke of 

France till the general peace — our object, 
we say, is not to exult in those victories, 
but to avail ourselves of the knowledge of 
Spain acquired by the Duke in the course 
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of his Peninsular campaigns, and revealed 
to the world in his ne The Duke 
of Wellington was much more than a good 
soldier. - He was a reflecting, and even, in 
his way, areading man. He learned Span- 
ish, and res his incomparable com- 
mon sense — which was his supreme intel- 
lectual gift—upon many different kinds 
of Spanish affairs. It is instructive, then, 
to see to what Crown and Church, and an 
aristocracy of hats, had brought a people, 
the raw material of which had so pr 
been turned to good account by the Roman 
and the Goth. The natural capability of 
individual Spaniards the Duke is always 
ready to admit; but the Government of 
the nation, civil and military, its organiza- 
tion for any business, whether civil or mil- 
itary — these he found — not to mince 
matters — contemptibly degenerate. He 
soon began to suffer from it. His first 
oe victory in Spain was at Talavera, in 
uly, 1809. Three days after, we have him 
complaining to Mr. Frere, the British Min- 
ister at Madrid, that “Our half-starved 
army, although they have been engaged 
for two days, and have defeated twice their 
numbers, in the service of Spain, have not 
bread to eat. ... There are nearly 4,090 
wounded soldiers dying in the hospital in 
this town from want of common assistance 
and necessaries, which any other country 
in the world would have given even to its 
enemies. . . . I cannot prevail upon them 
even to bury the jak carcasses in the 
neighbourhood.” — (Talavera de la Reyna, 
31 July, 1809.) Mr. Frere was just after- 
wards succeeded by the writer’s brother, 
the Marquess Wellesley, and on him it de- 
‘volved to stir up the wretched Junta to 
activity. “The army will be useless in 
| Spain, and will be entirely lost, if this treat- 
‘ment is to continue,” the Marquess learns. 
“It is to be attributed to the poverty and 
exhausted state of the country; to the in- 
activity of the magistrates and people; to 
their disinclination to take any trouble, 
except that of packing up their property 
and running away when they hear of the 
approach of a French patrol; and to their 
habits of insubordination and disobedience 
of, and to the want of power in, the gov- 
‘ernment and their officers.” — (Deleytosa, 
8th August, 1809.) The conduct com- 
— of forced Wellington to retire to 

adajoz, and then to Portugal; and he 
‘was further annoyed that autumn by the 
Spanish General Cuesta’s imprudence in 
risking a pitched battle with the French 
at Ocaiia, where he was beaten by an army 
of half his strength. “They go to the 
plains to be beaten, and thus cow the 
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troops who would otherwise defend them- 
selves in the mountains.” — (Badajoz, 19th 
Dec., 1809.) “Nothing can be worse than 
the officers of the Spanish army,” had been 
his declaration some months before; “and 
it is extraordinary that, when a nation has 
devoted itself to war as this nation has, by 
the measures it has adopted in the last 
two years, so little progress has been made. 
They are really children in the art of war, 
and I cannot say that they do anything as 
it ought to be done, with the exception of 
running away and assembling again in a 
state of nature.” — (Merida, 25th August, 
1809.) Such was the uniform tone of the 
Duke during those glorious but most try- 
ing years, in which, in spite of French ene- 
mies and Spanish allies, he carried the 
British flag triumphantly from the lines 
of Torres Vedras to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Salamanca, and 
so on, through Vittoria, to San Sebas- 
tian and the Pyrenees. The share of 
Spain in the war, as far as it was success- 
ful or important was of the old Iberian 
pattern—a pattern which immediately 
reappears in the Peninsula when the in- 
fluence of any conquering power has 
waned. That is to say, Spain’s real con- 
tribution was made by her gallant guerril- 
leros, particularly those of Arragon and 
Navarre. They had a dash of the brigand 
about them, and went to work Agorpixéc, 
“bandit-fashion,” as Strabo says. But 
they were stout fellows, loving their coun- 
try’s freedom and their own, and any cru- 
elties they practised had been most right- 
eously provoked by the murdering, plun- 
dering, ravishing, faithless, and godless 
hosts of Gaul. 

During this period, the modern political 
history of Spain had begun by the assem- 
bling of the Cortes of Cadiz, and their 
adoption of a constitution; which Cortes 
and Constitution have been the ancestors 
of a numerous progeny, all — a 
family likeness, down to those created by 
the Revolution of 1868. It was all joo | 
well for the English army to drive Frenc 
troops out of Spain, but it could not 
drive out French ideas; and the very 
Spaniards who raged against the troops 
were the men who carried out the ideas. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
modern France has gallicized the Peninsula, 
very much as ancient Rome romanized it. 
The Cortes of Cadiz soon showed a Re- 
publican and Democratic tendency, and 
were even more eager to destroy the In- 

uisition than to destroy the invaders. 

ey talked endlessly, of course; and 
there grew up under their shadow, at 
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Cadiz, what has since accompanied every 
other revolution in Spain, alicentious and 
even blackguard press. The machine of 
government that they devised was an ab- 
surd one — they had a legislative assembly, 
which chose the executive: a regency; 
but the regency was quite separate from 
the other body: they were jealous of 
each other, and a dead-lock was the re- 
sult. In a country of which the chief 
property was in land, they made no pro- 
vision for the representation of the landed 
interest. It was, in short, a paper consti- 
tution of the regular revolutionary type 
that the Cortes of Cadiz set up; but its 
influence has been felt in all subsequent 
revolutions and constitutions of the dis- 
tracted land. To understand contempo- 
rary Spain and its convulsions, the reader 
must think of it as the scene of perpetual 
oscillations between old traditions of 
Popish bigotry, local and provincial di- 
visions, Spanish pride, habits, and eco- 
nomic and industrial backwardness and 
barbarism on the one hand; and, on the 
other, centralizing, administrative, and 
speculative efforts, after the example of 
revolutionized France. 

The restoration of Ferdinand VII. in 
1814 was the signal for a general reac- 
tion. The Cortez of Cadiz and their Con- 
stitution were swept away like rubbish, 
amidst general applause ; the priests flour- 
ished once more; and the insurrections of 
1820-23, for the re-establishment of the 
Constitution, which were followed by the 
easy successes of the Duke of Angouléme, 
only served to confirm the power of the 
brutal and cynical despot. He died in 
1833, leaving to his country a civil war 
by way of legacy. But that civil war was 
the real beginning of the ruin of his dy- 
nasty. For the cause of his daughter 
Isabella came to be identified with Liber- 
alism during the contest, and her triumph 
over legitimacy, in the person of Don 
Carlos, virtually involved the triumph of 
Liberalism likewise. No doubt, there were 
reactionary ministries afterwards, and new 
revolutions and constitutions to counter- 
act them; but every revolution and con- 
stitution has been more democratic than 
its predecessor, and at last, the dynasty, 
supposed to represent the very principle 
of Constitutional Liberalism in itself, has 
been swept away. The Civil War of 
1833-1840, though technically a War of 
Succession, produced like that of 1701- 
1713, by a royal testament, or testamen- 
tary decree, was in historical fact a re- 
newal of the revolutionary movement 
contemporaneous with the War of Inde- 
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pendence of 1808-1814. And it has de- 
termined both the character and the 
course of Spanish politics ever since. 
Thus, the knowledge on the part of the 
populace that the Carlist cause was the 
cause of priests and monks, predisposed 
them to believe the worst of all religious 
bodies, and led to the murders and de- 
struction of 1834 and 1835. People some- 
times wonder that Spain should remain 
quiet while other nations are agitated; 
though so exceedingly turbulent in her 
own good time. The explanation is sim- 
ple. Spain is a belated. country in the 
revolutionary department as in all other 
departments. She had her ’93 in 34-5, 
and postponed her ’48 till 68. In ’34 the 
cholera was raging. The populacho of 
Madrid took it into their heads that the 
monks and Jesuits were not merely wicked 
politicians, but had poisoned the public 
fountains. They Wroke out in July of 
that year, and attacked the Jesuit college, 
and the religious houses, butchering all 
they could lay their hands on. The Gov- 
ernment of Queen Christina, the Regent, 
took the alarm, and set about suppressing 
the unpopular foundations in a legal way. 
In 1835, the Jesuits, who had got back 
since their expulsion by Charles III. in 


1767, were expelled once more; and a de- 
cree of July 25th abolished nine-hundred 
conventos. But the rabble thought this 
a tame way of doing work, and in Sara- 
gossa, Reuss, and Barcelona, they brought 


the knife and the torch into play. Many 
a Capuchin, Carmelite, and Franciscan 
perished that summer, or escaped by the 
sewers or the roof from yelling ruffians 
eager for his blood. Many a Gothic clois- 
ter of ancient and reverent beauty was 
turned into a litter of smoking stones ; 
and many a library had its stately eccle- 
siastical folios and vellum-clad classics 
flung into the streets. Then among the 
vine-clad slopes of Catalonia, the vast pile 
of the Monastery of Poblet, the burying- 
lace of the Kings of Arragon, saw its 
ast day, and the bones of the good King 
James the Conqueror, “who loved the 
people well,” were disturbed after a repose 
of more than five centuries. The scenes 
of the Paris of the last’ age were closely 
reproduced in that and the succeeding 
years. A handful of revolutionary sol- 
diers, headed by a sergeant, burst in upon 
Christina in the summer-palace of La 
Granja in August, ’36, and compelled her 
to proclaim the democratical Cadiz Con- 
stitution of 1812 — that “ foolish Constitu- 
tion,” which the Duke of Wellington said 
the Cortes had made “as a painter paints 
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a picture, to be looked at.” A change of 
ministry followed, and next year another 
Cortes made another Constitution, which 
was, in fact, a more democratic version 
of its celebrated predecessor. Meanwhile, 
the atrocities of the Civil War, thus com- 

licated by revolution, were awful. In 

arcelona, Carlist prisoners were dragged 
out of the jail and slaughtered, and their 
corpses dragged through the streets, or 
burnt in bonfires. In Tortosa (February 
13, 1836,) the Christinist General, Nogue- 
ras, put to death in cold blood the old 
mother of the Carlist, Cobrera, “to re- 
venge his defeat by her son,” as Mr. 
Ford not unreasonably believed. 

This miserable civil war —the military 
history of which makes a very poor figure 
—had another effect besides that of pro- 
longing and confirming barbarism, ruining 
an already bad finance, and filling the 
dountry with revolutionary passion. It con- 
firmed what Spaniards call the militarismo 
of Spain, and saddled the nation perma- 
nently (to all appearance) with the rule 
of soldier-politicians. Most of the public 
men since at the head of Spanish affairs 
— the Narvaezes, O’Donnells, Dulces, and 
Prims, who are dead; the Esparteros and 
Serranos, still surviving — gained their 
first distinction in that evil time. Espar- 
tero emerged from it “ Duke of Victory” 
and hero of the Christinist triumph. Prim, 
a younger man, who had begun as a pri- 
vate in a volunteer force, rose to be a col- 
onel in it, also on the Christinist side. 
Peace was finally made in 1840, but it was 
far from being followed by political and 
social peace. During the contest, two 
political parties had gradually formed 
themselves, with the names of which 
Spanish history has since been filled — the 
Progressistas, who called themselves the 
champions of popular rights, yet without 
renouncing the monarchical principle; and 
the Moderados, who were for moderating 
the popular power, and regulating it, but 
who were neither Carlist nor Absolutist. 
Republicans were little heard of as yet in 
Spain; and the characteristic severity and 
isolation of the country in religious mat- 
ters was still so marked that the Constitu- 
tion of 1837 made no provision for the 
religious toleration of foreigners any more 
than that of 1812 had done. Whilst ceas- 
ing to respect his own belief, the Spanish 
Liberal could not yet make up his mind to 
bear with that of his neighbour. 

The Peninsula, in fact, was in a simmer 
of faction and controversy, boiling over, 
occasionally, into the old Iberian savagery 
and outrage. The two elements of Revolu- 
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tion and Reaction gained the upper hand 
alternately; and Spain has, in truth, been 
knocked backwards and forwards like a 
shuttlecock (the battledores being held by 
soldiess of fortune) ever since. Espartero 
had his triumph over Christina. Christina 
came back. The Moderados reigned, with 
occasional breaks, some ten years. The 
were ousted by the Revolution of 1354. 
Again the reaction had its innings, and so 
on down to our own times. The parties 
were modified, no doubt. A coalition be- 
tween the mildest Progressistas and Mo- 
derados produced the Union Liberal, repre- 
sented by O’Donnell, in one of whose suc- 
cessful periods Spain enjoyed five years, — 
1858-1863 — of comparative tranquillity. 
But with prosperity came the Morocco and 
St. Domingo wars, and the quarrels with 
the unforgiven South American States — 
‘true daughters, in their sterile agitation, 
faction, and financial disorder, of their 
mother of Europe. The fall of O’Donnell’s 
Union Liberal ministry in 1863 was suc- 
ceeded by several attempts to form a Mo- 
derado one, and three ministries of that 
colour rose and fell in two years. Late in 
1864, General Narvaez, taking the well- 
known Gonzalez Brabo for his right-hand 
man (that clever Andaluz had risen, not 
the sword, but by using pen and tongue 


b 

like a sword —the other way of rising in 
Spain), formed a Moderado ministry, which 
undertook to settle the difficulties of St. 


Domingo; Peru, and the finance. The 
Moderados, it cannot be denied, have pro- 
duced, on the whole, the ablest public men 
of Spain, during the last thirty years. 
But by this time divisions had so multi- 
plied, and party spirit grown so fierce, 
that a long-lasting ministry of any hue 
had become impossible. The Progressistas 
had not the materials of which to make 
one, had they been invited to try: so an- 
other failure of Moderados under Narvaez 
was succeeded, as the only alternative, 
by another attempt of Unionistas under 
O'Donnell. This was late in 1865: early 
in 1866, Prim, now, after various changes, 
a Progressista, rose in insurrection with 
some squadrons at Aranjuez; and had to 
fight his way, retreating, to the frontier 
of Portugal. In the summer, another in- 
surrection, in the same cause as Prim’s but 
without his leadership, broke out in 
Madrid. 

There was harder fighting than usual, 
this time; the fighting is seldom very 
hard in these Spanish civil brawls. But 
the insurrection was effectually put down 
by O’Donnell, Narvaez, Serrano (since 
Regent), the Gonchas, and others. O’Don- 
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nell and his Unionists did not enjoy the 
fruits of this triumph over the Progressis- 
tas long. The Reaction seemed so deci- 
sively successful over the Revolution, this 
time, that her Majesty soon put the con- 
trol of affairs again into the hands of Gen- 
eral Narvaez, Gonzalez Brabo, and their 
Moderados. The shuttlecock was sent 
flying back with a vengeance by these gen- 
tlemen. They set up a practical dictator- 
ship; declined to convoke the Cortes for 
1866, as they were legally bound to do; 
and arrested and sent off a batch of depu- 
ties, who were preparing a remonstrance, 
to the Balearic Islands and the Canaries. 
Serrano himself, who had helped to save 
the crown six months before, and was 
President of the Senate and Captain-Gen- 
eral, was despatched under arrest, first to 
Alicante, and then to Mahon. A law of 
public order was passed, by which the 
alcaldes, or mayors, throughout Spain had 
powcr given them to expel “dangerous 

rsons” from their dwellings. Another 
aw, on the Press, was passed, to match this. 
The Moderado ministry, drunk with power 
and blind with vanity, hit out right and 
left, against Unionistas and Progressistas 
both. Naturally, the leaders of these 
parties began to conspire. The Unionists 
gradually forgot that one of the elements 
in their mixed origin and composition had 
been a Moderado element. The Progres- 
sistas as gradually cooled in their monar- 
chical leanings, and drew more towards 
the extreme men, whose doctrines had 
been gaining strength during all these 
—_ of controversy and disturbance. 

ow began the real importance in high 
politics of Prim. He lok been a barrack- 
conspirator for many years. Starting as 
a Catalan private trooper on the side of 
the Christinos, he had turned against 
Espartero in 1843, and got himself made a 
colonel. He had been in a conspiracy to 
assassinate Narvaez, who not only spared 
his life, but sent him, as a Moderado, to be 
Captain-General of Puerto-Rico. O’Don- 
nell, in the best days of the Union Liberal, 
gave him employment in the Morocco 
War, where he acquired a marquessate 
iand the grandeeship of Spain. He was 
{now a Progressista, and in secret league 
with the democrats. Another insurrection 
was tried in 1867, but without success. 
The Government took no warning from it ; 
and pursued its usual course of violence, 
which it mistook for vigour. But in Spain, 
everything rests at bottom on the men of 
the sword. Unluckily, for the Moderado 
ministry, General Narvaez died after a 
short illness on the 23rd April, 1868 
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Gonzalez Brabo was left to be dictator in 
his stead, but a dictator in a black coat 
has hitherto been an impossibility in the 
Peninsula. He was a clever Andaluz, as 
has been observed already, who had begun 
his life as editor of a blackguard Madrid 
satirical journal, set up to abuse Queen 
Christina. His reign was short. The con- 
spiracy between Unionistas and Progress- 
istas was complete in a few months; an- 
other Revolution broke out against a 
Reaction which had exhausted itself; 
and, this time, the Reaction dragged down 
the dynasty along with it. Queen Isa- 
bella’s political position had been a false 
one all through her reign. She wascalled 
a constitutional sovereign, and was sup- 
posed to have responsible ministers. But 
these fictions are too artificial for a coun- 
try like Spain, where law and order can 
only be maintained by force; and where 
politics are a perpetual struggle between 
plotters in barracks and plotters in news- 
aper-offices, whose ultimate object is to 
ivide power and places between them- 


selves and their followers. Isabella could 


only trust to the kind of ministers whom 
- she fancied strongest; and she was dis- 
a by her clerical sympathies to be- 


eve that strength must be with those who 
called themselves the defenders of the 
Church as well as of the State. It is an 
error to suppose that she was ever gen- 


erally unpopular, personally, in Spain;| 


though the ideas of government which she 
came to confide in had gradually been 
sapped throughout the nation, especially 
in the large cities. With regard to the 
private faults and follies of which her 
enemies made a handle, there seems no 
doubt that they were many. But they 
had little to do with her downfall. Had 
she kept friends with Unionists and Pro- 
gressists, and shown more independence 
of the Church, nobody would have much 
minded the peccadilloes, in which she was 
amply kept in countenance by other high 
ladies of Madrid. Does anybody suppose 
that those peccadilloes were not perfectly 
well known to Don Juan Prim y Prats, 
when he accepted his grandeeship from 
her, and swore to her on his sword that it 
should always be drawn against her 
enemies. 

Well, the Revolution was effected at the 
end of September, ’68. The novel feature 
of it was the expulsion of the royal family ; 
for, essentially, it was of the same type as 
all others since 1810—a democratic re- 
volt against power in State and Church. 
It had a redder tinge; and the Republi- 
cana in the new Cortes were three or four 
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times more numerous than in any previous 
Cortes. But they were not masters. The 
central power was still carried on, accord- 
ing to monarchical forms, in Madrid. A 
coalition of Unionistas and Progressistas 
formed a ministry, which did things in the 
old way, and just as they had been done. 
after ’54. Juntas in the cities followed 
former precedents by abolishing octroi 
duties. Moderados were turned out of 
places, and their opponents came in. But: 
the essential condition of Spain remained 
the same, and the two years which have 
passed over her since have made no fun-' 
damental alterations. She remains a more, 
or less democratized despotism, in which 
the two principles of change and resist- 
ance gain alternate successes — abuse 
them, and are defeated, in regular course. 
There is an ebb and flow of modern 
European influences upon the surface of a 
nation, which yet does not improve its con- 
dition in proportion to the improvements 
of other nations; which exhausts political 
theory at second-hand, without arrivin 
at peace, strength, and prosperity; an 
which has not yet learned to use such 
modern means of forwarding progress as 
it has borrowed from more vigorous and 
advanced races. 

The time is come to drop romantic no- 
tions about Spain; to understand thor- 
oughly that whatever reality there once 
was in them, has long vanished; and that 
Europe has to deal with a backward peo- 
ple, which can only be raised into civiliza- 
tion by a contact with other peoples. 
What is the one good result of all these 
Revolutions and Constitutions — (there 
haye been four, at least, of each since our 
Reform Bill of ’32)—the last of which 
only differs from the others by going fur- 
ther in destruction? We answer that 
they have opened Spain more and more 
to foreigners, till at last, under that of 
1868, we are allowed to hold public wor- 
ship after our own fashion, and are'to be 
allowed (when once these reforms get 
organized into laws) to practise on fair 
terms in such professions as medicine. 
Spain improves slowly ; but such improve- 
ments as she has made, have been made 
by the help of foreign capital, and foreign 
brains and hands. 

For example, the total revenue of Spain, 
in the year 1822, was only six millions 
sterling. In 1850, it had risen to 12,722,- 
200/.; and in 1860, to 18,920,000/. It has 
since increased to something like 26,000,- 
000/. This improvement may be attrib- 
uted to the construction of roads, and 
especially of railways—the work chiefly 
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of English engineers, paid out of the re- 
sources of French shareholders. It is also 
due, in part, to the desamortizagion of lands 
held in mortmain, both civil and clerical, 
which first became law in 1855, and is one 
of the good results of the victories of the 
Revolution over the Church. In any 
other country the finance would be in a 
healthy state,.with an increasing revenue, 
moderate deficits, and a relatively not 
overwhelming amount of debt. Yet, from 
sheer want of management, Spain is gen- 
erally on the brink of bankruptcy, and 
obliged to borrow, for pressing necessities, 
on anyterms. She was driven off the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, in 1851, for compel- 
ling her foreign creditors to take half the 
amount due as arrears on her old debt — 
and to take it in deferred stock newly- 
created. The Bourse of Paris was closed 
to her in 1861, because it was discovered 
that some of the lands which had been as- 
signed for the amortization of debt had 
been sold under the more recent law of 
desamortizacgion without any equivalent to 
the creditors.* Here, a little common 
honesty would have been more to the pur- 
~ than all the talk about hidalguia in- 
erited from the old semi-mythical days. 
The railways, too, though benefiting the 
nation, turned out as badly for the share- 
holders as the loans did for the bondhbold- 
ers. The concessions were jobbed, of 
course. And as the Spanish law allows 
railway-companies to issue an almost un- 
limited capital, half in shares and half in 
debentures, the want of markets for the 
shares compelled the raising of money 
upon debentures at high interest, and the 
construction of the works at a far greater 
expense than ought to have been neces- 
sary. Railway shares have little sale, and 
dividends are rarely seen in Spain — 
thanks, in the last result, mainly to the 
bad (and too often corrupt) administration 
of finance at Madrid. Spain, thus, does 
not get anything like the advantages she 
ought to do, out of the inventions and en- 
terprises of her neighbours, which thus 
suffer for her faults. While on this sub- 
ject, we may notice the Madrid Govern- 
ment’s habit of borrowing money out of 
the Caja de Depositos, or State Savings’ 
Bank. The last Revolution was not many 
months old before depositors were com- 
= to accept stock representing their 

eposits, and it is by measures of this 
kind that foreign confidence is shaken, 


reports 
from Cadiz (Blue Books of 7) of Mr. Consul 
Dunlop, now H. M. Consul-General at the Havanna. 


* See on all these subjects, the excellent 
1865-6- 
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and the bad state of Spanish finance per- 
petuated. 

The foreign commerce of Spain is com- 
paratively very limited; and this is one of 
the many cardinal facts which are little 
affected by her turbulent and pretentious 
politics. In spite of her high tariff, her 
customs bring in less than three millions 
a year. Her duties on manufactures are 
prohibitive; and the least talk of easy 
terms for Manchester goods makes the 
manufacturers of Catalonia foam at the 
mouth. Since the Revolutiou, Figuerola, 
the Finance Minister, has lowered the 
tariff, and diminished the differential duties 
in favour of foreign flags. It is too early, 
as yet, to know what improvements this 
may have produced; but Figuerola’s mild 
free-trade innovations have been met by 
furious opposition; and though a well- 
meaning, he cannot be called a successful, 
Finance Minister. He was obliged to re- 
tire in the face of the overwhelming diffi- 
culty of making both ends meet. Mean- 
while, this old-fashioned style of tariff, 
with its accompanying rules and restric- 
tions, fines and forms, opens the way to an 
immense deal of smuggling and of bribery - 
in the Spanish custom-houses. The person- 
nel of Spanish Government offices is large, 
very poor, and very unscrupulous, and the 
results may be imagined. A collector of 
customs at Barcelona, nearly related to 
perhaps the most important member of 
the Government, was turned out of his 
post last year, in consequence of the uni- 
versal cry raised against his corruption. 
The mad eagerness of the fecadenle for 

laces under Government is due not mere- 
y to the hatred of the nation for hard 
work, but to the opportunities of pilfer- 
ing which place affords. Otherwise, it 
would be hard to account for it in a coun- 
try where salaries, pensions, and half-pay 
are constantly in arrear; where the clergy 
(though the Church gave up its property 
under a concordat, in return for a settle- 
ment) have been kept for months without 
a dollar; and where charitable institu- 
tions, in the same relation to the State, 
have been on the point, within the last 
twelve months, of being compelled to 
turn orphans and cripples into the streets. 
What makes all this the more disgusting 
to the nation generally is, that whatever 
money the Government has to pay its 
debts with is applied to the uses of Ma- 
drid before a peseta of it reaches the prov- 
inces. Centralization is carried to an un- 
wholesome pitch in Spain. Madrid med- 
dies with everything by telegraphing to 
the provinces, which are governed by 
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captains-general, military governors, and 
civil governors, all appointed at the capi- 
tal, and for reasons of party, faction, or 


family. Lawsuits go up to Madrid on 
appeal, and a case which would be settled 
in 


rance in fifteen days, occupies in Spain 
more than as many months. TT he judicial 
appointments are mainly political, and not 
permanent; and if any one may believe 
what one hears on all hands in Spain, a 
judge is sometimes as venal as a custom- 
house officer. 

The backwardness of agriculture in 
Spain is due not merely to the want of 
capital, but to the fact that the coun- 
try is under-peopled. Britain has a popu- 
lation twice as large in proportion to the 
area of geographical square miles, and 
France a population two-and-a-half times 
larger. There are districts where the land 
is uncultivated, or cultivated one year and 
left idle the next. Great part of the soil 
of Spain belongs to its nobility still—a 
nobility which performs no public services, 
hardly ever resides on its estates, is often 
out of the country altogether, and of 
which one never hears a good word, even 
from Spaniards of a conservative turn of 
mind. No wonder that, especially in An- 
dalusia, a territorial socialism has been 
spreading for some years among the peas- 
antry, which will some day lead to disa- 
greeable results. Spain is governed, alto- 
gether, in the absence of an upper class, 
by adventurers, and nowhere are politics 
so thoroughly made a trade, and a trade 
in which the army takes a part — the last, 
a fact which is the real distinguishing 
characteristic, the differentia, of Spanish 
politics altogether. Unfortunately, too, 
the low state of education, whether of the 
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higher or humbler kind, prevents the mid- 
dle classes from adequately discharging 
the functions which their aristocracy have 
ceased even attempting to perform. The 
universities and institutes of second in- 
struction (segunda ensefianza) are formed 
upon the French model, but are lamenta- 
bly deficient. Scholarship is almost un- 
known, even among the clergy, who come 
out of the peasantry, and get barely a 
smattering of Latin in their seminarios, 
while of the working-classes the percent- 
age is small that can either read or write. 
Spanish literature has come to an end, and 
little is read, throughout the length and 
breadth of Spain, except translations from 
the French, made with very little wisdom 
of selection. So, while all vld beliefs are 
in a state of decay, little is coming up to 
supply their place. The opposition to 
orthodox doctrines has not yet got beyond 
what may be called the Tom Paine stage ; 
and the republicanism and socialism of the 
larger towns is a mere pale reflection of 
the ruddy effulgence of that of Lyons and 
Marseilles. 

Such is the social condition, lying deep- 
er than all mere political agitation ever 
reaches, which the Spanish Revolution has 
to deal with and amend, and which a 
Prince of the House of Savoy, with the 
courage of his race, has undertaken to 
assist and direct it indoing. We wish him 
Godspeed with all our hearts, and hope 
that he will live to earn the blessings of a 
generation that shall have learned that the 
nineteenth century has glories to be won 
as great as any ever won by the slaughter 
of Moors, and wealth to be gained greater 
than ever came from the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. 





ComPLaints are made that the London School 
Board are doing nothing. Yet if the account 
lately given in the Clerkenwell News is correct 
of the process by which they selected a minute 
clerk it is evident they are not far behind the 
Civil Service Commissioners in general intelli- 
gence and common sense, of which qualities we 
shall no doubt in due time receive the benefit. 
Twelve candidates, it is stated, were selected 
” from a long list of applications, and after a per- 
sonal interview with the Committee of the 
Board who were appointed to make the selection, 
they were ushered into an adjoining room, 
where a dozen sheets of foolscap unruled and a 
dozen quill pens were arranged on the table. 
One of the Committee entered with a paper in 
his hand, and the following words in his mouth: 
— “Gloves off, gentlemen, as quick as you 





can; the Committee are waiting; seat yourselves 
and take this down.”’ ‘* Are we to take it ver- 
batim ?’’ asks one. ‘‘ Yes, if you can,” is the 
reply. ‘* And transcribe it verbatim, or con- 
dense it?’’ ‘*I have told you verbatim; are 
you ready ?’’ Then the chairman spoke as fol- 
lows: — *‘ It is not that I net note dyspepsia or 
desolate antecedent dissolution but bat bet bit 
boat bought about pro hac vice and pupil-teach- 
ers trajectory any magnetic 2, 8, 7, 6, blanc- 
mange with over every aver 6, 7, 9, 8, 2 and 2 
more and the meeting broke up in confusion — 
nay more, or rather the crowd, creed, crude, in- 
come tax and synthetical sesthetical rhinoceros — 
(cheers and a laugh) — or elementary parallels 
at it, ought, out, stenographic talent to fulfil 
with m discourse or zymotic William An- 
derson and Christopher.’? Pali Mall Gazette. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LADY ISABELLA, 


PART I, 





CHAPTER I. 


THERE was one house in our neighbour- 
hood which was perfect and above criti- 
cism. Ido not mean to say that it was a 
very great house; but the very sight of it 
was enough to make you feel almost bitter 
if you were poor, and very pleased and 
approving if you were well-off. Naturally 
it was the very next house to Mrs. Merri- 
dew’s, who had heaps of children and a 
small income, and could not have things 
so very nice as might have been wished. 
Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella lived 
within sight of her, with but two holly- 
hedges between ; the hedge on the side of 
the Merridews’ house was bristly and un- 
tidy, but on the other side it was trimmed 
and clipped till it looked like a barrier- 
wall of dark green Utrecht velvet; and 
inside that enclosure everything was in 
perfection; the lawn was mown every 
other day; there was never an obtrusive 
daisy on it, and no fallen leaf presumed to 
lie for half an hour. The flower-beds 
which surrounded it were more brilliant 
than any I ever saw—not mere vulgar 
geraniums and calceoiarias, but a continu- 
al variety, and always such masses of 
colour. Inside everything was just as 
perfect. They had such good servants, 
always the best trained of their class; 
such soft carpets, upon which no step ever 
sounded harsh; and Mrs. Spencer’s ferns 
were the wonder of the neighbourhood ; 
and the flowers in the two drawing-rooms 
were always just at the point of perfection, 
with never a yellow leaf or a faded blos- 
som. We poorer people sometimes tried 
to console ourselves by telling each other 
that such luxury was monotonous. “ Noth- 
ing ever grows and nothing ever fades,” 
said Lottie Stoke, “but always one eternal 
beautifulness; I should not like it if it 
was me. I should like to watch them 
budding, and pick off the first faded 
leaves.” This Lottie said with confidence, 
though she was notoriously indifferent to 
such cares, and declared, on other occa- 
sions, that she could not be troubled with 
flowers, they required so much lookin 
after; but poor little Janet Merridew use 
to shake her head and groan with an inno- 
cent envy that would bring the tears to 
her eyes; not that she wished to take any- 
thing from her neighbours, but she loved 
beautiful things so much, and they were 
so far out of her reach. 

Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella lived 
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together in this beautiful house; they 
were two friends so intimately allied, that 
I was in the habit of saying they were 
more like man and wife than anything else. 
It was a wonder to us all in Dinglefield 
how they managed their money matters in 
respect to housekeepitig. Many a little 
attempt I have seen to find this out, and 
heard sen A speculation; whether the 
house was Mrs. Spencer’s, whether Lady 
Isabella only paid for her board, which of 
them was at the expense of the carriage, 
or whether they kept a rigid account of all 
their expenditure and divided it at the end 
of the year, as some thought — nobody 
could make out. When they first came to 
Dinglefield it was universally prophesied 
that it would not last. “Depend upon it, 
these arrangements never answer,” was the 
opinion of old Mr. Lloyd, who was Mrs. 
amerel’s father, and lived with them at 
the Rectory. “ They will quarrel in three 
months,” the Admiral said, who was not 
very favourable to ladies. But when seven 
years had come and gone, Mrs. Spencer 
and Lady Isabella still lived together and 
had not quarrelled. By this time Lady 
Isabella, who was really quite young when 
they came, must have been nearly five-and- 
thirty, and people had made up their minds 
she would not marry now, so that the likeli- 
hood was, as it had lasted so long, it would 
last all their lives. They did not, at the 
first glance, look like people likely to suit 
each other. Mrs. Spencer was a woman 
overflowing with activity; she was thin, 
she could not have been anything else, so 
energetic was she, always in motion, settin 
everybody right. She was shortsighted, 
or said she was shortsighted, so far as the 
outer world was concerned, but in her own 
house, and in all that involved her own 
affairs, she had the eye of a lynx;*sothing 
escaped her. It was she who kept every- 
thing in such beautiful order, and made the 
lawns and the flowers the wonder of the 
neighbourhood. Lady Isabella’s part was 
the passive one; she enjoyed it. She did 
not worry her friend by pretending to take 
any trouble. She was full ten years 
younger than Mrs. Spencer, inclining to be 
stout, pretty, but undeniably inactive. I 
am afraid she was a little indolent, or, per- 
haps, in such close and constant contact 
with her friend’s more active nature, Lady 
Isabella had found it expedient to seem 
more indolent than she was. She left all 
the burdens of life on Mrs. Spencer’s shoul- 
ders. Except the one habitual walk in the 
day, which it was said Mrs. Spencer com- 
pelled her to take, lest she should grow fat, 
we at Dinglefield only saw Lady Isabella 
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in her favourite easy-chair in the drawing- 
room, or her favourite garden-bench on the 
lawn. Indolent — but not so perfectly 
good-tempered as indolent people usually 
are, and fond of saying sharp things with- 
out perhaps always considering the feelings 
of others. Indeed she seemed to live on 
such a pinnacle of ease and wealth and 
comfort, that she must have found it diffi- 
cult to enter into the feelings of such as 
were harassed, or care-worn, or poor. She 
had a way of begging everybody not to 
muke a fuss when anything happened ; and 
I am afraid most of us thought that a self- 
ish regard for her own comfort lay at the 
bottom of this love of tranquillity. I don’t 
think now that we were quite right in our 
opinion of her. She had to go through a 
great deal of fuss whether she liked it or 
not; and I remember now that when she 
uttered her favourite sentiment she used 
to give a glance, half-comic, half-pathetic, 
to where Mrs. Spencer was. But she bore 
with Mrs. Spencer’s “ways” as a wife 
bears with her husband. Mrs. Spencer 
had all the worry and trouble, such as it 
was. Plenty of money is a great sweet- 
ener of such cares; but still, to be sure, it 
was easy for Lady Isabella to sit and laugh 
and adjure everybody not to make a fuss, 
when she herself had no trouble about 
anything, never had even to scold a ser- 
vant, or turn an unsatisfactory retainer 
away. 

We were never very intimate, they and 
I; but it happened, one autumn evening, 
that I went in to call rather out of the 
regular order of calls which we exchanged 
punctiliously. When I say we were not 
intimate, I only mean that there was no 
personal individual attraction between us. 
Of course we knew each other very well, 
and met twice or thrice every week, as 

eople do at Dinglefield. I had been cal- 
nr upon Mrs. Merridew, and I cannot tell 
what fascination one found — coming out 
of that full house, which was tidy as she 
could make it, but not, alas! as tidy as it 
might have been—in the next house, 
which was so wonderful a contrast, where 
the regions of mere tidiness were overpast, 
and good order had grown into beauty and 

ace. I suppose it was the contrast. I 
ound myself going in at the other gate 
almost before I knew it; and there I found 
Lady Isabella alone, seated, in the twilight, 
for it was growing dark, in her favourite 
corner, not very far from the fire. She 
was not doing anything; and as I went in, 
I fancied, to my great surprise, that some- 
thing like the ghost of a sigh came to greet 
me just half a moment in advance of Loty 
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Isabella’s laugh. She had a way of laugh- 
ing, which was not disagreeable when one 
came to know her; though at first people 
— apt to think that she was laughing at 
them. 

“ Mrs. Spen is out,” she said, “and I am 
quite fatigued, for I have been standing at 
my window watching the Merridew babies 
in their garden. They look like nice little 
| fat puppies among the grass; but it must 
|be damp for them at this time of the 
year.” 

“Poor little things! there are so many 
of them that they get hardy; they are not 
used to being looked after very much. 
Some people’s children would be killed by 
it,” said I. 

“How lucky for the little Merridews 
that they are not those people’s children!” 
said Lady Isabella; “and I think they 
must like it, for itis a great bore being 
looked after too much.” As she spoke she 
leant back in her chair with something that 
sounded like another sigh. “I was rather 
fond of babies once,” she added, with a 
laugh which quickly followed the sigh. 
“Absurd, was it not? but don’t say a 
word, or Mrs. Spen will turn me out.” 

“Tt would take more than that to part 
you two,” said I. 

“Well, I suppose it would. I think 
sometimes it would take a great deal. 
Mrs. Musgrave, do you know I have been 
turning it over in my mind whether I could 
ask you to do something for me or not? 
and I think I have decided that I will— 
that is not to say that you are to do it, you 
know, unless you please.” 

“T think most likely I shall please — 
unless it is something very unlike you,” 
said I. 

“ Well, it is unlike me,” said Lady Isa- 
bella; and though I could not make out 
her face in the least, 1 felt sure, by the 
sound of her voice, and a certain move- 
ment she made, and an odd little laugh 
that accompanied her words, that she was 
blushing violently in the dark. “At 
least, it is very unlike anything you know 
of me. You might not think it, perhaps,” 
she went on, with again that little con- 
strained laugh, “but do you know I was 
young once ?” 

“ My dear, I think you are young still,” 
said I. 

“Oh dear, no; that is quite out of the 

uestion. When a woman is over thirty, 
she ought to give up all such ideas,” said 
Lady Isabella, with an amount of explan- 
atoriness which I did not understand ; and 
she began to fold hems in her handker- 
chief in anervous way. “ When a woman 
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is thirty, she may just as well be fifty at 
once for any difference it makes.” 

“T don’t think even fifty is anything so 
very dreadful,” said I. “One’s ideas 
change as one gets older; but twenty 
years make a wonderful difference, what- 
ever you may think.” 

“Perhaps, for some things,” she said 
hastily. “And oe must know, Mrs. Mus- 
grave, in that fabulous time when I was 
young other marvels existed. They al- 
ways do in the fabulous period in all his- 
tories; and there was once somebody who 
was — or at least he said he was —in love 
with me. There, the murder is out,” she 
said, pushing her chair a little further 
back into the dark corner; and, to my 
amazement, her voice was full of agitation, 
as if she had been telling me the secret of 
her life. 

“My dear Lady Isabella,” I said, “do 
you really expect me to be surprised at 
that?” 

“ Well, no, perhaps not,” she said, with 
another laugh. “Not at the simple fact. 
They say every woman has such a thing 


happen to her some time in her life. Do|I 


you think that is true?” 

“The people in the newspapers say it 
can’t be true,” said I, “ nowadays: though 
I don’t think I ever knew a woman who 
had not ——” 

“Mrs. Spen will be back directly,” 
cried Lady Isabella, hastily, “and I don’t 
want her to know. I need not tell you 
that it all came to nothing, for you can 
see that; but, Mrs. Musgrave, now comes 
the funny part of it. His regiment is com- 
ing to the barracks, and he will be within 
five miles of us. Is it not odd?” 

“T don’t think it is at all odd,” said I. 
“T daresay it is just in the natural order. 
If it‘will be painful to you to meet him, 
Lady Isabella a 

“That is the funniest of all,” she said. 
“Tt will not be in the least painful to me 
to meet him. On the contrary, I want to 
meet him. It is very droll, but I do. I 
should so like to see what he looks like 
now, and if his temper is improved, and a 
hundred things. Besides, his sister used 
to be a great friend of mine; and when 
we broke it off Ilost Augusta too. I want 
so much to know about her. Indeed, that 
is my chief reason,” she went on faltering, 
“for wishing to meet him.” The words 
were scarcely spoken when she burst into 
a little peal of laughter. “What a stupid 
I am,” she cried, “trying to take you in. 
No, Mrs. Musgrave, let me be honest; it 
is not for Augusta I want to see him. I 
should so like just to make sure — you 
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know —if I was a very great fool, or if he 
was worth thinking of after all. Now,” 
is perfectly 


with a little sigh, “when one 
dispassionate — and cool ——’ 

“To be sure,” said I, glad that it was 
dark, and she could not see me smile; 
“and now that we have settled all that, 
tell me what I am to do.” 

“You are so very kind,” she said; and 
then went off again in that agitated laugh. 
«I am betraying myself frightfully ; but I 
am sure you will understand me, Mrs. 
Musgrave, and not think anything absurd. 
You are sure to get acquainted with him, 
you know; and if you would ask him to 
the cottage — and ask us to meet him —— 
Good heavens! what a fool you must 
think me,” she cried: “but I should like 
it, I confess.” 

“But, my dear, I never give dinners,” 
I said; “and to ask a man, a strange man, 
to tea # 

“He would be sure to come —to you,” 

she said very quickly, as if her breath had 
failed her. 
“ But, my dear, you are just as likely as 
am—more likely—to meet him at 
other houses. It would be impossible 
otherwise. Not that I should mind asking 
him — though it is so odd to ask a man to 
tea.” 

“Hush!” she said, suddenly leaning for- 
ward and grasping my arm. “Mrs. Spen 
has told Lady Denzil—she meant it for 
kindness — so we shall not be asked to 
meet him. And I do wish it just for once. 
Hush, here she is coming. I don’t want 
her to know.” 

“Then, my dear, I will do it,” said I, 
grasping her hand. It trembled and was 
hot, and she grasped mine again in an 
agitated, impetuous way. Could this be 
Lady Isabella, who was always so calm 
and self-possessed? I was rather afraid 
of her in general, for she had the name of 
being satirical; and this was entirely a 
new light on her character. But just then 
Mrs. Spencer came in, and scolded us for 
sitting in the dark, and rang for lights; 
and then no more could be said. 

It was curious to look at the two when 
the lamp came. Mrs. Spencer seated her- 
self.on her side of the fire, like the hus- 
band coming in from his day’s work. She 
was a clever woman, but she was matter- 
of-fact, and notwithstanding the long years 
they had lived together, was never quite 
sure what was the meaning of her friend’s 
jibes and jests. It was this as much as 
anything that gave a sort of conjugal 
character to their relationship. Friends 
who were merely friends, and were so dif- 
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ferent, would, one was inclined to suppose, 
have got rid of each other years ago. But 
these two clung together in spite of all 
their differences, as if there were some 
bond between them which they had to 
make the best of. Mrs. Spencer began 
talking the moment she came in. 

“TI met Mrs. Damerel on the Green and 
she was asking for you, Isabella; in short, 
she was quite surprised to see me out 
alone. ‘I thought Lady Isabella always 
walked once a day at least,’ she said. 
‘ And so she pretends to do,’ said I. And 
I told her what I said to you before I went 
out about your health. Depend upon it 
your health will suffer. A young woman 
at your age getting into these chimney- 
corner ways! Mrs. Musgrave, don’t you 
agree with me that it is very wrong?” 

“Don’t scold me, please,” said Lady 
Isabella, out of her corner; “if you both 
fall upon me, I am rather nervous to-night, 
and I know I shall cry.” 

At this Mrs. Spencer laughed; just a8 a 
husband would have done, taking it for 
the merest nonsense; yet somewhat propi- 
tiated, for there was an inference of 
superior wisdom, importance, goodness on 
his — I mean her — part, such as mollifies 
the marital mind. No one could have 


been more utterly bewildered than she, 
had she known that what her friend said 


was literally true. Lady Isabella bad 
drawn a little screen between her and the 
fire, which sheltered her also from the 
modest light of the lamp; and I felt by 
the sound of her voice, that though, no 
doubt, she could restrain herself, it would 
have been a relief to her to have shed the 
tears which made her eyes hot and painful. 
She would have laughed, probably, while 
she was shedding them, but that makes no 
difference. 

“ You don’t do enough, and Lady Denzil 
does too much,” said Mrs. Spencer. * “ She 
surprises me, and I think I am as active as 
most people. I can’t tell why she does it, 
Iam sure. She is an old woman; it can’t 
be any pleasure to her. There is a dinner- 
party there to-night, and another on Satur- 
day; and on Monday the dance for those 
young Fieldings that are staying there — 
enough to kill a stronger woman. But 
these little fragile beings get through so 
much. She keeps up through it all and 
never looks a bit the worse.” 

“ Are you going there, to-night?” said 
I. I had scarcely said it when I saw a 
little flutter behind the screen, and felt it 
was a foolish question. But it was too 
late. 

* No,” said Mrs. Spencer, pointedly ; and 
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she looked straight at Lady Isabella’s 
screen with a distinctness of intimation 
that this abstinence was on her account, 
which would have puzzled me much but 
for the previous explanation I had had. 
Words would have been much less em- 
phatic. She nodded her head a great 
many times, and she gave me a look which 
romised further information. She was 
ond of her companion, and I am sure 
would have sheltered her from pain at 
almost any cost to herself; but yet she en- 
joyed the mystery, and the story which 
lay below. “ All the officers from the bar- 
racks will be there,” she added, after a 
pause. “ There is a Captain Fielding, an 
empty-headed — but they are all empty- 
headed. I don’t care much about soldiers 
in an ordinary way, and I dislike guards- 
men. So does Isabella.” 

And then there followed one of those 
embarrassing pauses which come against 
one’s will when there is any secret under- 
current which everybody knows and no- 
body mentions. Lady Isabella sat per- 
fectly silent, and I, who ought to have 
come to the rescue,—I ran wildly in my 
mind over every topic of conversaion pos- 
sible, — at last rose to take my leave, not 
finding anything to say. 

“ Are you going, Mrs. Musgrave ?” said 
Lady Isabella. “I will go to the door 
with you. I must show you the new 
flowers in the hall.” 

“Good gracious, something must be 
going to happen,” said Mrs. Spencer, 
“when Isabella volunteers to show you 
flowers. Don’t catch cold in the draught ; 
but it is too dark: you can’t possibly see 
any colour in them now.” 

“ Never mind,” said Lady Isabella, in an 
undertone; and she hurried out leading 
the way, —a thing I had neverseen her 
do before. She made no pretence about 
the flowers when we got out to the hall. 
It was quite dark, po of course I could 
see nothing. She grasped my hand in a 
nervous, agitated way. She was trem- 
bling, —she, who was always so steady 
and calm. It was partly from cold, to be 
sure, but then the cold was caused by 
emotion. “His name is Colonel Brent- 
ford,” she whispered in my ear; and then 
ran upstairs suddenly, leaving me to open 
the door for myself. I have received a 
great many confidences in my life, but 
seldom any so strange as this. I did not 
know whether to laugh or to be sorry, as I 
walked home thinking over it. Lady Isa- 
bella was the last person in the world to 
be involved in any romance; and yet this 
was romantic enough. And it was so diffi- 
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cult to make out how I could perform my 
part in it. Ask a guardsman, a strange 
colonel, a man, to tea! I could not but re- 
flect how foolish I was, always undertak- 
ing things that were so difficult to per- 
form. But I was pledged to do it, and I 
could not go back. 


CHAPTER It. 


I was to dine at Sir Thomas Denzil’s 
that same evening, and so no doubt would 
Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella have done, 
but for that obstacle which the elder lady 
had set up and in which the younger 
seemed determined to foi! her. I dressed 
to go out, with my heart beating a little 
quicker than usual. For myself, as may 
be supposed, the officers from the barracks 
were not very much to me; but the under- 
taking with which I suddenly found my- 
self burdened was very serious, and made 
me nervous in spite of myself; and then 
the man’s very name was strange to me. 
I thought over all my acquaintances, and 
everybody I had ever known; but I could 
not remember anybody of the name of 
Brentford. There were the Brentwoods 
of Northam, and the Bentleys, and a 
great many names came up to my mind 
which sounded like it at the first glance ; 
but I could not recollect a single Brent- 
ford among all my acquaintance. “I won- 
der who his mother was?” I said to my- 
self; for, to be sure, there might be a 
means of getting at him in that way; but 
it was impossible to find out at so short a 
notice. I almost felt as if I were a design- 
ing woman when I went into Lady Denzil’s 
drawing-room — and so I was, though I 
did not want to marry any of those uncon- 
scious warriors either personally or by 
—- Little did Lady Denzil suspect, as 

went up to her — trying to look as inno- 
cent as possible — and little did the men 
of war think, of my evil Projects, as they 
looked blandly at me, and set me down as 
that harmless uninteresting being — an 
old lady. The one who took me in to 
dinner was an elderly, sober-looking, quiet 
gentleman. He was'a Major Somebody, 
and I don’t think he was so fine as the 
others. I drew breath when I had seated 
myself under his wing. It was a comfort 
to me to have escaped the young ones, 
who never forgive you, when they have to 
take you to dinner, for not being young 


and pretty. This was a man who had no 
pretensions above me —a m*n, probably, 
with a wife of his own and a large family, 
whom one could speak to freely and ask 
questions of. But before I would go so 
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far, I made what private inspection I could. 
It was quite evident to me where the gap 
was which Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella 
ought to have filled. It had been hastily 
filled up by Lottie and Lucy Stoke, who 
were very much more to the taste of the 
guardsmen, I don’t doubt, than if they had 
been their own grandmothers, ladies of 
county influence and majesty. Lucy, whose 
blue eyes were dancing in her head 
with mingled fright and delight to find 
herself in such a grand party, sat by a 
handsome dark man, to whom my eyes re- 
turned a great many times. He looked 
the kind of man whom a woman might be 
faithful to for years. Could it be him? 
He was amused with Lucy’s excitement 
and her fright; perhaps he was flattered 
by it as men so often are. After a little 
while, I could see he took great pains to 
make himself agreeable; and I felt quite 
an and jealous, though I am sure I 
could not have told why. 

“Perhaps you recognize him?” my 
companion said to me, as he caught me 
watching this pair across the table. “ He 
is one of the Eliots. His father had a 
place once in this neighbourhood. I am 
sure you must recollect his face.” 

“No, indeed,” said I, denying by in- 
stinct. “That gentleman opposite —is 
his name Eliot? I was looking at the 
yonng lady by him. She is a little friend 
of mine, and I am petrified to find her 
here. I did not think she was out.” 

“That is = she likes it so well, I 
suppose,” said the Major, with a little sigh. 

“Tam afraid you don’t enjoy it much,” 
said I. “Pray forgive me for being so 
very stupid. I should like to know which 
of these gentlemen is Colonel Brentford. 
I have heard his name —I should like to 
know which is he.” 

“He is sitting beside Lady Denzil,” 
said my —— shortly; and he said 
no more. His brevity startled me. I 
think Colonel Brentford, from that mo- 
ment began to lose in my opinion. I be- 
gan to get frightened at the thought of 
what I had undertaken to do. I began 
to think it was a great pity Lady Isabella, 
a sensible woman, should waste a thought 
upon the soldier, for no reason in the 
world but because my Major announced 
curtly, “He is sitting beside Lady Den- 
zil,” without adding a word to say, “I 
like him,” or “ He is a very nice fellow,” 
or a agreeable. I concluded he 
must be a bear or a brute, or something 
utterly frivolous and uninteresting. It 
never occurred to me that it might be my 
Major and not the unknown Colonel who 
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was to blame. And I had pledged my- 
self to ask such a man as this to tea! 

We had gone back to the drawing-room, 
before I got what I could call a good look 
at him; and then I was even more disap- 
— to:find that he was as far from 
ooking a brute or a bear as he was from 
looking a hero. There was nothing re- 
markable about him; he was neither 
handsome nor ugly; he was neither young 
nor old. He stood and talked a long time 
to Lady Denzil, and his voice was pleasant, 
but the talk was about nothing —it was 
neither stupid nor clever. He was a man 
of negatives, it seemed, I was dreadfull 
disappointed for Lady Isabella’s ae | 
could not help figuring to myself what 
her feelings would be. No doubt he had 
been young when they had known each 
other, and youth has often a deceiving 
glitter about it, which never comes to any- 
thing. Chance threw my Major in my 
way again, at that advanced period of 
the evening. He said to me, “We have a 
long drive, and the night is chilly, and I 
wish I could get my young fellows into 
motion. These proceedings don’t always 
agree with the taste of a man at my time 
of life; and my wife is always fidgety 
when I am out late — it is her way.” 

“ Mrs. Bellinger is not here to-night?” 
I said. 

“No, we are quite new to the place, and 
Lady Denzil has not had time to call yet 
— my wife, I am sure, would be delighted 
if you would go and see her. She is 
rather delicate, and far from her friends. 
Colonel Brentford is the only one 
And here he stopped short, with an ab- 
ruptness that made me hate Colonel Brent- 
ford and repent my temerity more and 
more. 

“Tam so sorry you don’t seem to have 
a favourable opinion of him,” I said; “not 
that I know him, but I have heard some 
friends of mine Oh, I am sure you 
did not mean to say a word against 
bim eae 

“ Against him!” said the Major, stam- 
mering; “why, he is my best friend! 
He is the kindest fellow I know! He 
goes and sits with my wife when nobody 
else thinks of her. I don’t want to find 
fault with any one; but Brentford —he 
is the man I am most grateful to in all 
the world!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” I cried. 
Good heavens, what a very bad manner 
the man must have had to give one such 
a false idea. “I shall do myself the pleas- 
ure of calling on Mrs. Bellinger early 
next week,” I said; for, after all, it did 
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not seem so insane to ask a man who was 
in the habit of going to sit with an inva- 
lid lady. And then a kind of inspiration 
stole into my mind. Afternoon tea! that 
was the thing ; not an evening-party, with 
all its horrors, which every man. hates, 

I don’t know what Lady Denzil could 
think of me that evening; but I stayed 
until everybody had gone, with a deter- 
mination to hear something more about 
him. I think she was surprised; but 
then she is one of those women who un- 
derstand you, even when they don’t in the 
least know what you mean. That seems 
foolish, but it is quite true. She saw I had 
a motive, and she forgave me, though she 
was tired, and Sir Thomas looked sur- 
prised. 

“ The fly has never come back for me,” 
Isaid. “I must ask you to let George 
walk across the green with me. I have 
ate big shawl, and I don’t mind the 
co had 
“Wait alittle now they have all gone, 
and let us have a talk,” said Lady Denzil. 
What a blessing it is to have to do with 
a woman who understands ! 

“ Our new friends are very much like all 
the others, I think,” said I. “Captain 
Fielding seems nice. Is he brother or 
cousin to those pretty girls ?” 

“ Brother, or I should not have him here,” 
said Lady Denzil; “I have no confidence 
in cousins. Colonel Brentford looks so 
sensible. I should not have thought him 
likely to do anything so foolish as that 
business, you know. I suppose Mrs. Spen- 


’! cer must have told you.” 


“No,” I said, with a little thrill running 
through me; for, of course, it was some- 
thing about Lady Isabella that was meant, 
—and I was actually an agent employed 
in the matter, and knew, and yet did not 
know. pa = 

“Lady Isabella and he were once en- 
gaged to be married,” said Lady Denzil, 
speaking low. “Don’t mention this, un- 
less Mrs. Spencer tells you, but she is 
sure to tell you. And they quarrelled 
about some silly trifle. Mrs. Spencer says 
he flew into a passion, and that Lady Isa- 
bella had to give him up on account of his 
temper. He does not look like it, does 
he? Mrs. Spencer is most anxious that 
they should not meet.” 

“Do you think it is right to prevent 
people meeting, if they wish it?” said I; 
“ — Lady Isabella might think differ- 
ently.” 

« tt is best never to interfere,” said 
Lady Denzil; “ that is my principle — un- 
less Iam sureI can be of real use. Are 
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you going now? You must wrapup well, Fielding. “Oh, it issuch a pity you won’t 
for the night is rather cold.” jor. 

“So my Major thought,” I said to my-| “My husband won’t let me,” said Lady 
self, as I went across the green; and I Isabella; “and, by-the-by, she will be 
could not but smile at the thought of the waiting for me now. I had something to 


poor gentleman a up his great- 
coat as he drove with all those wild young 
fellows on their drag. 
they might upset him at any moment 
driving through the dark — and it was a 
very dark night. My sympathies were 
much attracted by this good man. He 
had to give in to them a great deal, and put 
up with their foolish ways. I could not 
help wondering whether he had ever had 
such a commission given to him as mine; 


and then I reflected that Lady Isabella was | 


not even young to be humoured and have 


Very likely he felt | 


‘ask, but never mind, another time will 
do.” 

She asked the question all the same 
She looked at me almost 
‘sternly, inquiring, as plainly as words, 
“Have you done it? Is my commission 
fulfilled?” which I could only answer by 
a deprecating, humble look, begging her, 
as it were, to have patience with me. She 
shook her head slightly as she shook hands 
with me, and smiled, and then she sighed. 
That was the worst of all. I read a re- 
proach in the sound of that sigh. 


‘with her eyes. 


her fancies given in to.. The Colonel| “ What does she mean by her husband?” 
looked a sensible commonplace sort of |said Edith Fielding. “Is she married, 
man, with whom nobody had any right to , and does she call her husband ‘she ?’ Isn’t 
quarrel. And perhaps Mrs. Spencer was she very queer? That sort of person al- 
right in doing her utmost to keep them | ways bewilders me.” 
apart. Perhaps Mrs. Spencer was right; could not help saying, “I daresay she 
but then, on the other hand, Lady Isabella does,” with a certain irritation. As if it 
was old enough to know her own mind _ were within the bounds of possibility that 
and decide for herself. Such were the creatures like these should understand 
various thoughts that passed through my | Lady Isabella. And yet, alas! if she were 
mind as I took that little walk through the |entering into the lists with them, how 
dark with George behind me. It was a /could she ever stand against them’? She, 
ye very | business altogether. But that | five-and-thirty and a little stout; they, 
should be mixed up in it! I could not!eighteen and nineteen. Is there a man in 
the world that would not turn to the 


Seren tea Tos behead as eta on | oung ones, and leave the mature woman ? 


what call had I to be mixed up with every 
sort of foolish business,— a woman of my | That was the question I asked myself. I 
age? don’t think I am cynical; I have not a bad 
I saw Lady Isabella two days after. She | opinion of my fellow-creatures in general ; 
came running in quite early, before lun-' but still there are some matters which one 
cheon, to my extreme surprise, and gave | knows beforehand. The first thing:to be 
me a wistful look of inquiry which went to done, however, was to make acquaintance 
my very heart. She oul not say anything, | with Colonel Brentford as soon as possible. 
however, for the Fielding girls were with | I had promised to go to the dance, to take 
me, talking of nothing but the dance which | Lottie and Lucy Stoke; but then he would 
Lady Denzil was going to give for them.!be dancing; he would not want to stand 
They assailed Lady Isabella directly, the ,in a corner and talk to an old woman like 
moment she entered. me. Lady Isabella, at five-and-thirty, had 
“Oh, why are you not coming on Mon- given up dancing; but this man, though 

? Oh, Lady Isabella, do change your he was nearly five years oldér, of course 
and come. It will be such a pretty | did not think of giving it up. Most likely 

And all the officers are coming, so | he felt himself on the level of the Field- 

tt there will be no want of partners. ‘ings and Stokes and the other girls, not 
Lady Denzil says she always asks more | on that of his old love. Men and women 
men than ladies. Oh, Lady Isabella, do|are so different. But, at all events, I 
come!” would do nothing before Monday: and in 
“That is very wise of Lady Denzil,” |the meantime, I had promised to go and 
said Lady Isabella; “but I wonder how call on Major Bellinger’s invalid wife. 
the extra men like it. No; I don’t think | There had been something about him that 
I shall go. Ishall see all the officers, per-| pleased me. Not that he was clever; but 
haps, another time.” And with that she |he had the look of a man who was not 
gave me another look which made me always at his ease, who had cares and per- 
tremble, holding me to my word. | plexities in his life, and perhaps could not 
“ Perhaps you don’t dance,” said Emma always make both ends meet. I always 
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recognize that look. Iam not very rich 
now, and never will be; but I once was 
poor, quite poor, and | know the look of it, 
and it goes to my heart. 

Accordingly, the first day I was at lib- 
erty I drove into Royalborough to see 
Mrs. Bellinger. They were in a little 
house —one of the houses which people 
take for the purpose of letting them to the 
officers. It was opposite to a tall church, 
a three-storied house, with two rooms on 
each floor all the way - There was a 
little oblong strip of garden in front and 
another oblong strip behind; and every- 
thing about it gave evidence that it was 
let furnished. But the little garden was 
rather pretty, and there was a virginian 
creeper hanging in rich red wreaths upon 
the walls. The drawing-room was the 
front room on the ground-floor. When I 
was shown in, it seemed to me that I 
interrupted the prettiest domestic scene. 
A lady, who looked very fragile and weak, 
though not ill, lay on a sofa in the room. 
Of course, she was Mrs. Bellinger. She 
was about forty, perhaps,—not much 
older than Lady Isabella. She had a 
lovely invalid complexion, a soft, delicate 
flush which came and went with every 
movement; her hair was beginning to get 
grey, and was partially covered by a cap. 
She looked very weak, very worn, very 
sweet and smiling, and cheerful. Near 
her, on a low chair, sat a gentleman with 
a book in his hand. He had been reading 
aloud, and had just stopped when I came 
to the door; and in front of him, at a little 
distance, seated on a stool, just by her 
mother’s feet, sat a girl of seventeen or so, 
with her head bent over her work. This 
was Edith, the Major’s favourite child, the 
only one at home. And the gentleman 
who had been reading aloud was Colonel 
Brentford, the man about whom my mind 
had been busy night and day ! 

I took the chair that was given me, and 
I began to talk, but all the freedom and 
ease was taken out of me. I felt as if I 
had received a blow. Poor Lady Isabella! 
I had already perceived that to put her- 
self in competition with the young girls 
would be a hopeless notion indeed ; but it 
was no longer the girls in general, some 
of whom were empty-headed enough, but 
Edith Bellinger in particular. Poor Lady 
Isabella! If she saw him once like this, 
I said to myself, she would not wish to see 
him again ! 

“My husband told me you were going 
to be so good,” said the invalid. “He 
told me how kind you had been, asking for 
me. Iam really quite well for me, and I 
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am sure I could do a great deal more if 
they would but let me. Hush, Edie! I 
am noni | petted and spoiled, Mrs. 
Musgrave. ey make a baby of me, and 
Colonel Brentford is so kind as to come 
and read ——” 

“Tt is very good of him, I am sure,” I 
said, mechanically; and then, without 
knowing what I was doing, I looked at 
Edith. She was quite unconscious of any 
meaning in my look. She smiled at me 
in return with all the sweet composure yet 
shyness of a child. Would he be equally 
unconscious? I raised my eyes and looked 
steadily at him. He bore my scrutiny 
very well indeed. I knew there was an 
angry flush on my face which I could not 

uite conceal, and an eager look of inquiry. 
t puzzled him, there was no doubt. A 
vague sort of wonder came into his eyes, 
and he smiled too. What could the old 
woman mean? Iam sure he was thinking. 
Edith was very pretty, but then a great 
many girls are pretty. What was particu- 
lar about her was her sweet look, which 
moved me even, though I was so hostile to 
her. One saw she was ready to run any- 
where, to do anything, at the least little 
glance from her mother. She was mend- 
ing stockings —the homeliest work — and 
she looked such a serviceable, useful crea- 
ture —so different from those Fielding 
girls, who thought of nothing but the 
dance. To be sure, the stockings and the 
useful look were much more likely to 
please me than to attract a guardsman; 
but I did not think of that in my sudden 
jealousy of her. Poor, poor Lady Isa- 
bella! 

And he did not go away, as he would 
have done had this been a chance visit. 
He kept his place, and joined in the conver- 
sation as if he belonged to the house. 
When I asked Mrs. Bellinger to come and 
see me, he seconded me quite eagerly. 
He was sure she was able, he said; while 
Edith put her pretty head on one side, and 
looked very wise and very doubtful. 

“ Oh, Colonel Brentford, please don’t be 
so rash — please don’t!” said Edith. “It 
is very, very kind of Mrs. Musgrave, but 
we must think it over first—-we must, 
indeed.” 

“T will send my pony,” said I; “he is 
the steadiest little fellow, and it is such a 

retty drive. The weather is so mild that 
fos sure it would do you good.” 

“ Now, Edith, please let me go,” said the 
invalid. “Do not be such a little hard- 


hearted inexorable — Colonel Brentford is 
the kindest of you all. He is ready to let 
me have a little indulgence, and so is the 
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Major, Mrs. Musgrave; but Edith is the 
most odious little tyrant ——” 

“Mamma dear, it is for your good,” said 
Edith, with the deepest gravity ; and the 
mother and the friend looked at each other 
and laughed. How pretty it was to see 
her shaking her young head, looking so 
serious, so judicious, so full of care! “ No 
wonder if he is fond of her,” I said to my- 
self. I felt my own heart melting; but, 
all the same, I steeled it against her, feel- 
ing that I was on the other side. ; 

“ And I am sure,” I said, with an effort 
—for it seemed almost like encouraging 
him —“TI shall be very glad to see Colo- 
nel Brentford too; if you will take the 
trouble to come so far for a cup of tea?” 

He said it would give him the greatest 
pleasure, with a cordiality that made me 
cross, and got up and took his leave, shak- 
ing hands with me in his friendliness. 
Why was he so friendly, I wonder? When 
he was gone, Mrs. Bellinger launched into 
his praises. 

“You must not think it is only me he is 

ood to,” she said; “he is kind to every- 
Coie People laugh at the guardsmen, 
and make fun of them; but if they only 
knew George Brentford! Because _ 
see him everywhere in society, they thin 
he is just as frivolous as the rest. But 
if they knew what kind of places he 
= we when nobody sees him —as we do, 

it ” 








“Yes, mamma,” said Edith, as calm as 
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any cabbage. The mother was quite 
moved by her gratitude and enthusiasm, 
but the daughter took it all very quietly. 
“He means to be very kind, but he is 
rash,” said the little wise woman; “he 
gives the boys knives and things, though 

e knows they always cut themselves. He 
thinks so much more of pleasing people 
than of what is right. If Mrs. Musgrave 
would leave it open, mamma dear, and 
then we could see how you are ——” 

This was how it was finally decided ; in- 
deed, before I left, even after that first 
visit, I could see that things were gener- 
ally decided as Edith thought best. They 
were to come, on Saturday —the Satur- 
day before the ball,—if Mrs. Bellinger 
was well enough; and Colonel Brentford 
was to come too. I asked myself all the 
way back what Lady Isabella would think 
ofthe arrangement. That was not how she 
expected to meet him. She had wanted to 
see her old love—a man whom (I could 
not but feel) she had never quite put out 
of her heart — perhaps only to prove her- 
self, perhaps to try if any lingerings of the 
old tenderness remained in him. And now 
that it was arranged, and she was really 
to see him, it was in company of a young, 
bright creature who, there could be little 
doubt, was all to him that Lady Isabella 
had ever been. What a shock and bitter 
dispelling of all dreams for her! but yet, 
perhaps, to do that at once and at a blow 
was kindest after all. 





Arrarrs at Rugby School seem to be in a crit- | 
ical state. A letter in the Daily Mews says: 

**The headmaster recently gave notice of dis- 
missal to two of the assistant-masters; of these, 
only one, Mr. Scott, had, by the constitution of 
the school, a right of appeal to the trustees, of 
which he availed himself. When the case came 
to be heard, the inadequacy of Dr. Hayman’s 
grounds of action was so patent, that the trus- 
tees, notwithstanding the strong motives that 
they must have had fcr supporting the head- 
master, felt themselves unable to confirm his 
decision; and Mr. Scott will remain a master of 
the school as long as he may wish.’’ A gentle- 
man well known at Rugby, Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
states that the unfortunate assistant master who 
had no right of appeal, not being a foundation 
master, applied to be heard, but was refused a 
hearing, although the circumstances of his case 





appear to be precisely similar to Mr, Scott’s. 


Mr. Campbell adds: — ‘Since Rugby School 
was founded I believe there is no known in- 
stance of an assistant-master having been dis- 
missed without any assigned reason.’’ 

, Pall Mall Gazette. 


Ir would appear from a communication in 
Le Journal de Queber that the sea is steadily 
swallowing up the land at St. Thomas, and pos- 
sibly other points on the St. Lawrence, a cor- 
respondent of the Kngineer asserting that at low 
tide, some thirty years ago, he saw the ruins of 
the third church built in that locality within 
the space of two hundred years, and that since 
then the battues, or banks covered by the tide, 
have advanced from one to two leagues into the 
interior. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


KING’S TRANSLATION OF OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSES.* 


THe mass of early Greek fable which 
we call ogy | has a wonderful vital- 
ity of interest. e legends which formed 
part of the religion of the ancient Greeks 
were adopted as text-books for modern 
school-boys, in spite of some very ques- 
tionable characteristics which might seem 
to unfit them as much for one purpose as 
the other. And now, just as they are 
losing the hold which they so long main- 
tained almost cnuhaiediy in our public 
schools, they are becoming the subject of 
grave discussion amongst historians and 
philologers, and the storehouse of our 
modern poets. It was long a reproach, 
fair or unfair, against the Eton or Harrow 
boy, that he knew a great deal more about 
the scandals of the court of Olympus than 
he did about the British Constitution. It 
would not be difficult now to find readers 
of the fairer sex who—thanks to Mr. 
Morris’s graceful poems—know more 
about Bellerophon and the Argonauts 
than an average schoolboy. 

It is therefore no very desperate exper- 
iment on the public taste which Mr. King 
has made in undertaking a poetical ver- 
sion of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, especially 
as no tolerable English translation exists. 
That which is best known, edited and pub- 
lished by Dr. Garth in 1717 as the produc- 
tion of “ various hands,” exhibits for the 
most part only variety of bad taste and 
loose paraphrase. The Latin original has 
dropped out of use in our schools of late 
years, in spite of the great beauty of the 
versification and the attractiveness of the 
stories in general to the taste of boys; 
and there are, no doubt, some objections 
to its use as a whole. But very many of 
the passing generation remember it as 


almost their earliest classical acquaintance, | 


and, we will be bold to say, remember it 
with avery lively pleasure. The ripple 
of Ovid's melodious stream of verse charms 
the ear and fancy still, and what little 
mud it stirred up here and there in its 
course, has left, it may be safely said, no 
permanent trace behind it. 

The name “Metamorphoses,” or trans- 
formations, describes sufficiently the prin- 
cipal subject of Ovid’s poem. It is a col- 
lection of the current legends of men and 
women having been transformed, by the 
vengeance or the caprice of the gods, into 


hoses of Publius Ovidius Naso, 
ish Blank Verse by Henry King, 
lackwood & Sons: 1871. 


* The Metamo: 
translated in En 
M.A. William 
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the lower animals, or into trees or stones. 
Such legends had very probably an East- 
ern origin. But they harmonized well 
with the popular creed of Greece, which 
gave a personal existence to every river 
and mountain, and believed that in every 
forest beech or oak there lay hidden some 
spirit of the wood, Faun or Dryad, which, 
upon occasion, 


** Could slip its bark and walk.”’ 


Worse fables than these Transforma- 
tions, after all, have been canonized as 
national beliefs. It was not an ungentle 
fancy, though it might be extravagant, to 
see the shadow of a lost humanity in the 
favourite shrub or flower, or catch in the 
note of a bird the tone of human feeling. 
They were no savages, who could so sym- 
pathize with the inanimate creation as to 
imagine that the Narcissus and Hyacinth 
had once been beautiful youths ; that the 
anemone — Flos Adonis—was the form 
in which the goddess of love still preserved 
her favourite, and that the mulberry drew 
its red juice from the blood of the unhap- 
py Babylonian lovers; who dreamed that 
they heard in the whistling reeds the wail 
of the lost nymph Syrinx, and saw in the 
heliotrope, ever turning its face to the 
sun, the love-lorn Clytie, vainly striving 
to recall the lost affection of Phoebus 
Apollo. No enthusiastic florist, who gives 
to his favourite flower some noble or 
graceful name, and watches its develop- 
ment year after year with affectionate in- 
terest, can fail to have a kindly sympathy 
with these imaginative Greeks. Those 
men could hardly have been very cruel to 
the brute creation, if they believed, even 
with half-belief, that into such lower forms 
had passed the very self of some of their 





national ancestors. Some such belief 
would be wholesome enough now amongst 
the ruffian class of our population. It 
might check the hand of the human brute 
who hammers his unhappy donkey on the 


| head, or “ twists the tail” of the poor beast 


| he is driving to slaughter, if he knew that 

Humane Society’s officer had the 
power of translating him forthwith, like 
Apuleius, into an ass,or giving him six 
months as a bullock —a masculine Io — 
‘in old Smithfield. But the metamorpho- 
ses of modern science proceed in an in- 
verse order. We are now taught that it 
is the beast of exceptional character (and 
who is also fortunate in his matrimonial 
selection) who develops ‘into a man, and 
not the man who for his sins, descends 
into the beast. The new faith is scarcely 
an improvement on the old. It is more 
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comfortable to believe, with Ovid, that the | branch of fable. 
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He has shown consider- 


monkeys were an Ethiopian tribe, originally! able ingenuity in weaving the whole into 


called Cercopes— men with rudimentary 


ent form as a punishment for their cheating 
propensities, than that we ourselves are 
only improved gorillas. The moral teach- 
ing of the fabulist, that men may make 
beasts or apes of themselves, if not very 
recondite, is at least infinitely higher than 
the conclusion which seems to follow from 
the other hypothesis—that any such 
moral transformation is really nothing 
more than going back to the good old 
days of our forefathers. 

Ovid’s moral sense is not of a high 
order, as we have already hinted, but cer- 
tainly he teaches nothing; so dangerous 
as this. And here, as to this question 
of the morality of the heathen poet, let 
something be said once for all to the 
readers of the present translation. That 
the themes chosen by the Greek and 
Roman poets were often such as a purer 
taste would avoid, — that they were some- 
times treated by them in terms which of- 
fend our modern delicacy,—is notorious 
to the merest smatterer in the mythology 
and the literature of these peoples. That 
an English poet can deliberately choose 
seme of these deformities of classical 
genius, and clothe them in language ten 
times more objectionable, because it is 
English, and not Greek or Latin —the 

roduct of Christendom, and not of 
eathendom— we have unfortunately a 
striking modern example. Let no such 
suspicion attach to Mr. King’s volume. 
Without having recourse to the easy ex- 

dient of omission, he has passed over the 
azardous ground into which his author 
occasionally leads him with a light and 
safe step which contracts little soil in the 
assage; which is more than can be said 
or some earlier translators. Pagan my- 
thology is not to be reduced to the rules 
of our morality ; but with this understand - 
ing, which applies to aH our dealings with 
heathen literature, there is in this trans- 
lation of the Metamorphoses no wilful 
offence against purity. The care of the 
translator in this respect does equal credit 
to his skill and his good taste. 

The Roman poet collected together the 
marvellous legends which were told in dif- 
ferent forms by the Greek fabulists, or 
which had been introduced from other 
sources into the national mythology ; add- 
ing also here and there, it is conjectured, 
some original fictions of hisown. Though 
he chose especially the subject of transform- 
ations, he did not confine himself to this 





one continuous series —connecting the 


tails — who were developed into their pres-: several legends by links which are some- 


times, it must be confessed, of a very 
slight and arbitrary character, but contriv- 
ing in this way to mould the poem intoa 
sort of romance-history of the early world. 
He begins with the first and greatest meta- 
morphosis — that of Chaos into order. It 
is not necessary to discuss the question 
whether or not he drew any part of his 
cosmogony from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
More probably he followed the traditionary 
account of the origin of the habitable 
world common to many faiths and lan- 
guages. It is enough to notice how re- 
markably the Mosaic record of “the 
Earth without form and void,” and the 
“ darkness on the face of the deep,” is re- 
flected in the description of the Roman 
fabulist : — 


‘¢ A rude unfeatured mass,— 
A mere vast weight inert,— discordant seeds 
Of ill-matched things in one huge heap com- 


pressed. 
No Titan * gladdened yet with light the world ;— 
No Pheebe filled anew her growing horns;— 
No floating Earth in ther circumfused 
By her own weight hung balanced ;— round the 
shores 
No Amphitrite twined her circling arms. 
Land, Water, Air, together mixed and blent;— 
Land stable to no foot,— Water which gave 
No space to swim,— and Air devoid of light.’? 


His account of the creation of man follows 
also the Mosaic order, placing him last in 
point of time of all living creatures. The 
passage is well known, and finely here 
translated : — 


** Something yet lacked — some holier being — 
dowered 
With lofty soul, and capable of rule 
And governance o’er all besides, — and MAN 
At last had birth: — whether from seed di- 


vine 
Of Him, the artificer of things, and cause 
Of the amended world,— or whether Earth 
Yet new, and late from Ather separate, still 
Retained some lingering germs of kindred 
Heaven, 
Which wise Prometheus, with the plastic aid 
Of water borrowed from the neighbouring 


stream, 

Formed in the likeness of the all-ordering 
Gods; 

And, while all other creatures sought the 


ground 
With downward aspect grovelling, gave to 
man : 
in the older theogony, was not 


* The Saet, 
Phebus Apollo, but the son of Hyperion, of the 
race of the Titans. 
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His port sublime, and bade him scan, erect, 
The heavens, and front with upward gaze the 


stars, : 
And thus earth’s substance, rude and shape- 
less erst, 
Transmuted took the novel form of MAN.’’ 


Ovid follows the Greek Hesiod in the 
legend of the four successive ages of men, 
each degenerating from its predecessor. 
First came the golden age, before Para- 
dise was lost, when earth brought forth all 
good things in spontaneous abundance, 
and there was no more need of labour 
than there was of law. Those happy days 
upon earth were when good King Saturn 
reigned in heaven. He was dethroned by 
the unfilial Jupiter, and with this new 
ruler the silver age succeeded — an age of 
higher civilization, but less virtue. It was 
followed successively by the ages of brass 
and iron, in which the arts and vices grew 
with equal growth. Very far were these 
ancient poets from our modern philosophy, 
which ascribes all vice to ignorance, and 
all virtue to education. In their estimate, 
ignorance is not only bliss, but virtue. 
The good old days were those in which 
not only were “the miraculous arts of 
reading and writing” unknown to men, 
but they did not even know how to sow, or 
to plant, or to build. It was, according to 
their view, “audacious wickedness” that 
first invented ships, and dug into the 
bowels of the tortured earth for iron. 
And now we have filled up the cup of our 
iniquity by railways, and steam-engines, 
and compulsory education ! 

The increasing wickedness of mortals, 
which drew down upon the whole race the 
vengeance of heaven, is another point in 
the world’s history upon which the fabu- 
lists are in accordance with the Scriptures. 
Ovid describes the Ruler of Olympus as 
taking cognisance of the growing corrup- 
tion of mortals, in phrases which bear a 
very remarkable resemblance to those 
used by the sacred chronicler on another 
very similar occasion : — 


‘© Of man’s condition to the skies 
Report came, infamous: which to disprove 
Still hoping, from Olympus down to earth 
My way I took, and, putting off the god, 
Disguised in human semblance walked the 
world.”’ 


One might suppose the writer had before 
his mind the very words of the book of 
Genesis: “ Because the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, and because their sin 
is very grievous; I will go down now, and 
see whether they have done altogether ac- 
cordirg to the cry of it which is come unto 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXI. 950 
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me ; and if not, I willknow.” The legends 
told —and still we seem to hear the echo 
of the figurative Hebrew phrases — that in 
those days gods walked on the earth, and 
consorted at times with mortals. In such 
guise did Jupiter ask hospitality of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia. He, to test the quality 
of his strange guest, set before him as a 
meal portions of the body of an unhappy 
hostage whom he slaughtered for the occa- 
sion. Then the fire of heaven fell upon 
the accursed house, and Lycaon himself 
fled howling into the woods in the shape 
of a wolf, to indulge for ever in the horrid 
banquet which he had devised. Such is 
the germ, in the old mythology, of that 
strange superstition which seems to have 
fixed itself for many ages in the belief of 
the northern nations, and which is by no 
means extinct even at this day. 

But this single example, says the poet, 
was not enough. The whole mortal race 
were condemned, and the Deluge followed. 
Ovid gives at length the well-known story 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the sole sur- 
vivors, and the authors of a new race. 
From that point he no longer follows the 
course of the world’s history, but becomes 
highly discursive ; recounting, sometimes 
briefly, sometimes with elaborate detail, all 
the most striking of the legends which he 
found in the early poets and fabulists — 
the only current literature of his day — 
choosing, as has been said, especially 
though not exclusively, those which had 
some case of transformation as their climax, 
and introducing them for the most part by 
such links of connection as his ingenuity 
can devise. 

Of course, in such a series, the loves of 
the gods, as a favourite subject with his 
originals, occupy a conspicuous place. 
The stories are told by the Roman poet 
with a fluent grace which loses little in 
the hands of his translator. Apollo’s 
courtships were so far of an innocent na- 
ture, that many of them may be resolved, 
without much forcing of the allegory, into 
a passion for flowers. The story of the 
heliotrope has been already noticed. The 
lotus had once been his favourite nymph 
Dryope. Daphne, pursued by his too ar- 
dent attentions, and trying to escape, is 
changed at her own prayer into a laurel, 
just as the god’s eager arms are seizing 
her after a long chase. Apollo’s passion- 
ate appeal to the nymph as she flies from 
him is well rendered by Mr. King : — 


** Oh stay! oh Maiden, stay! No foe pursues 
Thy footsteps. Let the lamb the wolf, the 
deer 
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The lion fly, or trembling doves the kite, 
Their natural foes—’tis love that 
thee! 
Ah Heaven! if thou shouldst fall, or thorns 
should wound 
Those dainty limbs —and I the cause! Ah! 


see 
How rough thy path! If thou must fly,.yet 
fl 


y 
Less wildly, while less wildly I pursue! 
Learn who it is entreats thy love! No boor, 
No shepherd I—no herdsman sues thee, 


rough 
And brutish as his charge. Thy ignorance 
es 
It knows not whom, unreasoning. Mine the 


steep 
Of Delphos,— Claros,—Tenedos,— the realms 
Of Patara. My sire is Jove. My voice 
Reveals what was, and is, and is to come. 
Mine music, wedded tv immortal song! 
My shaft is sure—surest save one, whose 
barb 
Stings now my inmost soul. Mine too the 
fame 
Of medicine. Me a grateful world surnames 
* The Healer:’ and the virtues of all herbs 
I know: alas! that never one of all 
Hath power on love! and all the arts which 


help 
All others, fail to help their lord alone! ’’ 


The description of the hot chase, admir- 
able in the original, is scarcely less so in 
the translation : — 


** As when the greyhound o’er the level plain 
Pursues the hare,— both speeding, one for 


rey 

And = for life,— as nearer yet he wins 

And nearer,— holds her now for sure, and 
close 

With eager muzzle pants;—she, knowing 
scarce 

If she be ta’en or not, with hair-breadth turn 

Baffling the gripe, one moment yet the fangs 
-¥ so fared it with these twain: — the 


To speed by passion urged, the Maid by fear. 

But still the swifter he, to whom love lends 

His wings. No respite! On her steps he 
gains, 

Till, wellnigh in his grasp, upon her locks 

She feels his hot breath play.’’ 


It would be impossible to reproduce 
faithfully in an English version the Ovid- 
ian polish of the well-known lines : — 


** Alter inhzesuro similis, jam jamque tenere 
Sperat, et extendo stringit vestigia rostro; 
Alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensus et ipsis 
Morsibus eripitur, tangentiaque ora relin- 

quit.” 


But Mr. King has not unsuccessfully at- 
tempted it. 
e nymph’s name is still borne by a 
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class of pretty shrubs, the best known of 
which is perhaps the mezereon, or, as the 
Spaniards gallantly call it, the “lady- 
laurel ;” but our common laurel is really 
one of the cherry tribe, and must be as- 
signed to a humbler origin. 

One of the finest episodes —if the term 
can be used in speaking of a book which 
is, in fact, all episodes — is that of the Fate 
of Phaeton; who, eager to make good his 
claim to be the offspring, as he was re- 
puted, of the god of day, obtained from 
that deity, in recognition of his birth, the 

romise to grant whatever boon he asked. 

‘oo late the father repented of his prom- 
ise, when the youth made his request to 
drive one day the chariot of the sun. 
Apollo foresaw the catastrophe, but the 
oath which he had sworn by Styx was irre- 
vocable. Every one knows the sequel — 
how the young aspirant, like Prior’s “ Kit- 
ty,” the beautiful Queensberry, 


‘* Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire.” 


It was in the tremendous conflagration 
which ensued, the poet assures us, that 
the negroes were burnt black —a state- 
ment which has at least this to recom- 
mend it, that the ethnologists have never 
been able to account for the colour satis- 
factorily in any other way. But the 
rationalists will not let this story alone. 
Plato had explained it all away long be- 
fore Ovid got hold of it: “The real mean- 
ing is,” says he, “ that in the course of the 
revolutions of the skies at long intervals 
there comes a catastrophe, when the 
things on earth are destroyed by fire, and 
then those who live high up in mountains 
and in dry places perish.” 

The story of the two unfortunate lovers, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, is tolerably well 
known in outline through the burlesque 
interlude in Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” They were doubly un- 
fortunate in this, that they are insepar- 
ably associated in most of our memories 
with Bottom the weaver and his fellow- 
clowns. In truth, there are original ele- 
ments of comic absurdity in the story 
itself, which Shakespeare was quick to dis- 
cern. The notion of two lovers convers- 
ing through a chink in the wall, and im- 
printing kisses on either side of the envi- 
ous partition which separated them, was a 
manifest temptation to its personal ren- 
dering by Peter Snout, with his lime and 
stone and roughcast. Shakespeare has 
condemned the story to a comic immor- 
tality, so far as English readers are con- 
cerned. The heroine, though Ovid calls 
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her “ fairest of the daughters of the East,” 
will always be associated in our minds 
with “ Flowers of odious savours sweet ;” 
and our appreciation of ‘the catastrophe, 
even in Mr. King’s translation, is sadly 
marred by our recollection of its present- 
ment before the Duke of Athens. Crit- 
icism repeats mechanically the shout of 
the courtly audience— “Well roared, 
lion ! — Well run, Thisbe ! ” 

The tale of Cephalus and Procris — 
though known also to Bottom and his fel- 
lows as “Shafalus and Procrus”—has 
escaped better. Their story was a favour- 
ite with the early fabulists, and continued 
to be so with modern romance-writers. 
No one tells it better than Ovid: its ten- 
derness suits the genius of his verse better 
than the more violent passions. He makes 
Cephalus the Athenian relate his own un- 
fortunate history to Prince Phocus at the 
court of his father Macus at gina. 
Phocus had admired a javelin which his 
visitor carried. It had been a fatal gift, 
the owner told him. Scarce two months 
of wedded happiness had been spent with 
his bride, Procris, when the goddess of the 
morning became enamoured of him while 
he was hunting — 


*¢ The golden-haired Aurora looked on me, 

And snatched me, all unwilling, to her arms. 

The Goddess pardon me! —but, truth to 
tell,— 

Sweet as her roseate cheek, whereon the dark 

And light she parts in blest complexion met 

Of tenderest colour, washed with nectar- 
dews,— 

I loved my Procris better! Procris’ name 

Was ever in my heart, and on my lips.’’ 


The indignant goddess at last bade him go 
back to his mortal bride, warning him, 
however, that he would live to repent his 
unworthy preference. On his way home- 
wards, jealousy awoke in his heart. Had 
his Procris been faithful during his en- 
forced absence? He resolved to make ex- 
periment, and to enter his home in dis- 
guise : — 

*¢ Some pretext won me audience, and confused 
I stood before her, and wellnigh renounced 
The meditated trial, scarce restrained 
From instant frank avowal of the truth 
And the fond kisses that I yearned to give. — 
Sad was she, but her sadness lent a grace 
To others’ smiles denied: — her absent Lord 
Was all her thought. Judge, Phocus, if in 

rief 
So lovely seemed she, what in happier hours 
The charm she wore!* What need to tell 
how oft 


* The reader would perhaps like to see what Na- 
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I tried her, or how oft her purity 
My suit repelled,— how oft ‘ For one alone,’ 
She answered me, ‘I live, though where he 

be 


Ah! was I 
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I know not—and none else!’ 


mad 
With proof like this not satisfied? I was! 
And with my own hand dealt my proper 
wound, 
And still my proffer raised, and for one kiss 
Such lavish bribe I offered, that at last 
Methought she wavered.”’ 


Then the husband declared himself, and 
charged her with listening too lightly to 
the love-tale of a stranger. Procris, in- 
dignant at the stratagem, fled to the 
woods, and became a huntress in Diana’s 
train. The penitent bridegroom followed, 
and won her pardon. In token of recon- 
ciliation she gave him two _— —a hound 
of surpassing fleetness, and a javelin that 
never missed its mark. So they lived 
once more their first happy life — 


‘* When morning lit the mountain-peaks 
The chase would call me to the woods: —nor 
train, 
Nor horse, nor keen-nosed hound, nor knotted 
net 
I needed : — game enough this lance ensured. 
And, when the sport had wearied me, I sought 
The — shade, the breeze that through the 
glade 
Breathed fresh, the air that tolerable made 
The sultry noon, the air whose breath restored 
My fainting forces, ‘ Come! come Aura! come!’ 
So was I wont to murmur — all too well 
I mind it — ‘ to this bosom! let me feel 
Thy kisses on me! Come, as thou art wont, 
And cool this fever in my blood!’ And more, 
So prompted by my Fate, of blandishment 
Would add — ‘ Come! come! my one sole pleas- 
ure thou! ” 
Sole charm amid these solitary woods 
That cheer’st me and refreshest, come, oh come! 
My longing lips await thee! ’ ”” 


Some mischievous listener carried to Pro- 
cris the story of her husband’s passionate 
apostrophe — plainly this Aura was some 
Oread nymph, with whom Cephalus had 
rendezvous in the woods. 


** Again the woods I sought, and when the chase 
Was o’er, the quarry slain, upon the grass 
I flung me, and ‘ Come, Aura, come!’ I cried, 
‘I languish for thy kisses!’ As I spoke, 
From the ae thicket seemed some moaning 
soun' 


bom Tate, Esq., Poet Laureate, makes of these 
nes: — 


“ How Caning ow her grief! then, Phocus, guess 

What killing beauties waited on her dress!” 
There is not, of course, a word about the millinery 
in the original. 
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To issue, hardly marked: — ‘ Come, sweetest, 
come! ” 

Again I murmured,— and the rustling leaves 

Were stirred, as by the passage of some 
beast, 


And quick I launched my javelin! — Procris 
"twas 

That in her breast received it! Procris ’twas 

That shrieked and fell! Too well I recognized 

In that sad cry, my Wife, and to her side 

Distracted sprang! Half-dead, her vest with 
blood 


Bedabbled, striving from her wound to draw 

The dart — alas! her proper gift! —I raised 

The fainting form, more dear to me than life 

Itself, and in my guilty arms sustained, 

And with my torn robe bound her cruel 
wound, 

And _— to staunch the welling flood, and 
wil 

Besought her yet to live, nor leave that guilt 

Of murder on my soul! Too late! Too fast 

The life-stream ebbed! Yet some few eager 
words 

She nerved herself to utter,— ‘ By our bond 

Of wedlock, Cephalus! — by all the Gods, 

By a in me that charmed thee,—by the 

ve 

That, as I die, still warm and true for thee 

Beats in this sinking heart,— ah! grant me 
yet 

One boon,— nor take this Aura to my bed! ’ 

Too late the fatal error of that name 

I saw, and told: — what boot was then to tell, 

When life was ebbing from her? — Yet her 


gaze, 

Long as it could, was fixed on mine,— my 
Ips 

Received her latest breath,—and, unde- 
ceived, 

Methought her spirit peaceful seemed to 
part! ” 


These extracts are a good specimen 
of the merits of both poet and transla- 
tor. 

Modern mythologists discover in this 
story, as in the whole cycle of classical 
legend, a “solar myth.” Cephalus is the 
rising sun; Procris is referred to a Sans- 
crit root meaning “dew; ” and the begin- 
ning of the story means nothing more or 
less than this, — “the Sun kisses the morn- 
ing Dew.”* But the course of true love 
is as complicated in nature as in humanity. 
Eos (Aurora), the Dawn, loves the Sun, 
and woos him to join her. Then Procris 
is faithless, as to her old love; 
but the new lover turns out to be only 
Cephalus in disguise. This is only poeti- 
cal for “ the rays of the sun being reflected 
in various colours from the dew-drops.” 
At last Procris is killed by the weapon of 


* Max Muller’s Chips, il. 87. 
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Cephalus, and “he must kill her because’ 
he Seens her: itis the gradual and inevit- 
able absorption of the dew by the glowing 
rays of the sun which is expressed with so 
much truth by the unerring shaft of Keph- 
alos thrown unintentionally at Prokris 
hidden in the thicket of the forest.” Well 
—allegory, and the interpretation there- 
of, is a very fascinating study. It is im- 
possible to say what deep meanings, physi- 
cal or metaphysical, may not be drawn 
out of any story by an ingenious mind. 
We are half tempted ourselves to take up 
our parable after a homelier sort, and to 
gather from the classical text a warning 
against the pernicious habit of early rising, 
and going out, as Horace Walpole says, 
“before the world is thoroughly aired.” 
Cephalus was evidently an ardent sports- 
man, not of these degenerate days, but of 
that hardier age when 


*¢ The squires of old would awake the day 
To the sound of the bugle-horn.” 


Procris, like an affectionate bride, of 
course did not approve of his going out to 
meet the Dawn —have we not her very 
picture in the good old hunting ditty, not 
yet forgotten in “the Shires ” ? — 


‘¢ The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay; 
* My dear, it rains, it hails, it snows,— 
You cannot hunt to-day.’ ”’ 


But, as the chorus tells, “a-hunting he 
would go.” And no good came of it.. He 
returned home late, and, as was not un- 
common with the hunters of those days, so 
“disguised” that his wife did not know 
him. Then as to the latter part of the 
story, about Aura; is not the moral palp- 
able, that if a gentleman is heated, and 
wants to cool the fever in his blood, about 
the most dangerous thing he can do is to 
lie down in a draught ? 

No one has told so prettily as Ovid the 
familiar legend of Actzon— a favourite 
subject both with ancient and modern 
painters —the hunter who paid the ter- 
rible penalty for having seen a goddess 
unrobed. For he did not live in that age 
of gold, when men were innocent, and, as 
the poets tell us, could even gaze on all 
the unveiled charms of immortal beauty 
and take noharm. We seem to get an ink- 
ling of a deeper truth than the poet was 
conscious of, in the fact that as man degene- 
rated from his original type, the divinity 
was hidden from his eyes —he must not 
look upon it and live. So when the un- 
happy mortal, though with no thought of 
idle curiosity, comes suddenly upon the se- 
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cret haunt, in the cool grotto under the 
pines of Gargaphia, where Diana is bathing 
with her nymphs,* his doom is sealed at 
once — he shall never boast of what his pro- 
fane eyes have seen. Changed into a stag, 
et retaining all his human consciousness, 
e is hunted down and devoured by his 
own hounds— eighteen couple, of whom 
the poet is so conscientious as to give all 
the names. Lucian, whose thorough un- 
belief in the pagan theology of his day 
has made some ingenious persons hazard 
a theory that he was a Christian in dis- 
guise—as though scepticism as to one 
creed was presumptive evidence of faith 
in another — Lucian is wittily severe upon 
the goddess in the matter. In one of his 
clever dialogues, he makes Juno account 
for Diana’s prudery by the suggestion, 
that she was afraid lest Actzon should 
publish her ugliness — not her beauty — 
and therefore set the dogs on him. She 
—Juno—had found no need for such 
scruples in the case of Paris. Euripides, 
who had little reverence for the sex, as- 
cribes the implacable vengeance of the 
fair huntress to Acteon’s having boasted 
of his superior skill in the chase. Graver 
writers have dealt with the pretty myth 
quite as hardly, in their wisdom: they 
have improved it into a parable, telling us 
that Actzon was nothing more or less 
than an Arcadian country-gentleman, 
who kept too expensive an establishment, 
and so at last “ went to the dogs ” — being 
—- if not literally, “eaten up by 
is hounds.” 

A curious system of animated nature 
might be drawn from the myths of Ovid. 
Would you know the natural bistory of 
the gecko, or spotted lizard? He was once 
a naughty boy called Stellio. Why is the 
creature’s body so blotched all over, to 


make him doubly disagreeable? Because | 
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hour of sore need. When the jealous 
queen of Olympus had issued her interdict 
and forbidden any one to give shelter to 
Latona and her new-born twins, at last the 
exhausted mother reached the land of Ly- 
cia. 

‘* The Sun had scorched the fields,— the weary 


way | 
And sultry Noon had parched her,— and her 
breasts 
Those little lips had dried. But, in a vale, 
A limpid lake she marked, whereat a band 
Of peasants gathered osier, rush, and sedge, 


And all the watery growth that there was 
rife. 

And down she knelt, and bent her to the 
wave, 

And would have drunk: — but from the cool- 


ing flood 

The loutish rabble drove her. What! — she 
cried 

Ye grudge me water ? — Water sure to all 

Iscommon! Nature not for this or that 

The light of Day created, or the air 

Outspread, or poured the wave; — for all 
alike 

She made them. In the general stock my 
share 

Is alli claim. But, of your charity 

Give what of right I waive. I seek not, I, 

These weary limbs within your fount to lave, 

One draught is all I ask. My throat is dry, 

My lips are parched; — barely they yield m 
voice 

Its way. One drop of yonder spring to me 

Were nectar,— life renewed: — ’tis life itself 

I beg of ye! Oh! let these little ones 

I bear, your pity move! — And, as she spoke, 

The unconscious Infants spread their baby- 
arms.”’ 


Still they thrust her back, and in wanton 


spite stirred up the water intomud. Then 
the goddess rose in wrath :— 


** Keep then your pool! — she cried — 
And dwell in it for ever! And the curse 


Ceres threw the broth in his face, when he Wrought instant. Now beneath the wave they 


laughed rudely at the eager way in which | 


she drank it. Tired out with her sad 


search for her daughter. Proserpine, the ' 
ae had asked refreshment from the | 

oy’s mother ; and this was his punishment | 
are | 
at best a disagreeable and unpopular folk. ! 
There is no great harm in them, if we may | 


for his ill-manners. The frogs, again, 


trust mere prosaic zoologists ; but, if Ovid’s 
tale be true, they deserve all the persecu- 
tion which village boys bestow upon them. 


They too had mocked a goddess in her | 
_Unsightly broadened gape, and scarce a trace 


* As a specimen of the way in which some of Mr. 
King’s predecessors have dealt with Ovid, here is a 
line from Addison’s version of this story: — 


** ‘Let's Bonn my gentle maids, and wash,’ she 


dive, 
Submerged and lost to sight,— and now their 
heads 
Rise peering round the margin;—now they 
cleave 
The surface; — now upon the banks they squat 
And leap, and dive, and rise again. And still 
Their foul tongues rail in quarrel, — shameless 
—still . 
Beneath the flood they croak, and croaking seem 
To strive for curses. Harsh and dissonant 
Their voice, —their throats are swoln and puffed, 
— their mouths 


Of neck, where head and body join, remains.” 


Why do we all talk of “halcyon days,” 
and why did the seamen hold in Pliny’s 
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time (and a great deal later, probably, for 
sailors are especially conservative of such 
traditions) that there were always seven 
days, more or less, of calm weather just 
before the winter solstice, while the halcyon 
(alcedo ipsida) was brooding its young? 
Why, but because Halcyone, turned into a 
sea-bird with her husband as she flung her- 
self on his drowned corpse, was a daugh- 
ter of the King of Winds. 


‘* Fond as of yore, still linked in that new shape 
By the same bond of conjugal love, they pair, 
And breed: and, in the Winter’s sunnier calm, 
Seven days and nights upon her floating nest 
Alcyone sits brooding. Fearless then 
Launches his bark the sailor. olus 
Fast in their caverns locks the prisoned winds, 
And for his daughter’s children smooths the 

seas.”” 


The magpies— would we know how 
they came by their chattering note, and 
faculty of imitating all sounds they hear? 
They were nine sisters, daughters of the 
Macedonian Pierus, who, too vain of their 
mystic number and their powers of song, 
dared to challenge the Muses themselves 
to a contest. The mountain-nymphs were 
to be the judges, and gave their decision 
against the new aspirants. These last 
were dissatisfied, and railed against the 
award. Then the patience of Calliope — 
who had a poet’s sensitive temper — was 
exhausted, and she changed her would-be 
rivals into birds : — 





“The grove’s disgrace — a flock of chattering 


pies 
And still incontinent of tongue, and hoarse 
And dissonant with everlasting screech.” 


Ordinary naturalists will have it that the 
woodpecker “tapping the hollow beech- 
tree,” does it to see whether the insects are 
at home or no. The theory has always 
been open to the objection that the insect, 
who must be supposed to have his instinct 
also, would know better than to answer 
the tap if he was. But Ovid tells a differ- 
ent story. The woodpecker was once a 
gay young prince — Picus — who, spurning 
the proffered love of the enchantress Circe, 
was changed by her into a bird; and ever 
since, in deep disgust at himself and his 
surroundings, has continued to strike his 
bill furiously into every tree that comes in 
his way. 

We all admire the spider’s web, if we 
have patience to look at it, though the 
creature itself is not popular; but the web 
is a work of art indeed, far surpassing in 
fineness and ingenuity of construction any 
product of human shuttle and loom. No 
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wonder! Arachne, the aranea of our en- 
tomologists, was once a lady, and a very 
clever one. She dwelt in that land of 
Meonia whose women were far-famed for 
their accomplishments. So wondrous were 
her Sv whether with the needle 
or the shuttle, and such grace was in all 
her movements as she worked, that the 
wood-nymphs left their bowers, and the 
Naiads their streams, to stand and watch 
those subtle and delicate fingers. She was 
the favourite pupil, surely, of Pallas 
Athene. But achne repudiated any 
such instruction, and claimed to be an 
original genius. She even threw out a 
challenge to the goddess herself. It was 
accepted —not without a warning from 
the immortal artist to her rival of the 
penalties of failure. Let Ovid describe 
the contest through his translator; it is a 
very spirited version of a difficult pas- 
sage : — 

** The looms were set,— the webs 
Were hung: beneath their fingers nimbly plied 
The subtle fabrics grew, and warp and woof, 
Transverse, with shuttle and with slay com- 


pact 
Were pressed in order fair. And either girt 
Her mantle close, and eager wrought; the toil 
Itself was pleasure to the skilful hands 
That knew so well their task. With Tyrian hue 
Of purple blushed the texture, and all shades 
Of colour, blending imperceptibly 
Each into each. So, when the wondrous bow — 
What time some passing shower hath dashed the 
sun — 
Spans with its mighty arch the vault of Heaven, 
A thousand colours deck it, different all, 
Yet all so subtly interfused, that each 
Seems one with that which joins it, and the eye- 
But by the contrasts of the extremes perceives 
The intermediate change.—And last, with 
thread 
Of gold embroidery pictured, on the web 
Life-like expressed, some antique fable glowed.”” 


It seems at the least doubtful whether, 
in point of design and workmanship, the 
mortal had not the best of it: but Arachne, 
with the daring imprudence of genius, de- 
fied the conventionalities, and chose to 
represent in her pattern some not very 
creditable passages in the biography of 
the Olympian deities. The angry Pallas 
tore the web in pieces without waiting for 
decision, and struck the aspirant fiercely 
on the head with a boxwood shuttle — and 
poor Arachne, unable to endure such in- 
sult, straightway went and hanged herself. 
In mercy, says the poet — or in contempt ? 
—the goddess bade her live again as a 
spider: and still she spins a web which no 
loom, since Pallas gave up work, can equal. 
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True Art is immortal, survives all angry 
criticism, and cannot be knocked on the 
head by any known process, — is this the 
moral ? 

The fierce jealousy entertained by the 
immortals of anything like rivalry, in their 
own special department, on the part of the 
creatures of earth, appears continually in 
various forms throughout pagan mytholo- 
gy- It embodied, of course, a truth; and 
the excellent old commentators — who tell 
us so much that we know, and leave un- 
touched so much that we should like to 
know — are careful to impress upon us 
that such pride must have a fall. But the 
fabulist, in some instances, left a loophole 
for the satirist. The judge in such trials 
was necessarily either of kindred race to 
the competing deity—in which case he 
clearly had no business on the bench — or 
he was mortal, and, like the mortal com- 

titor amenable to the vengeance of the 

igher power if he gave his decision against 
him. Ovid tells very briefly the story of 
Marsyas, whom Apollo flayed alive for hav- 
ing dared to compete with him as a musi- 
cian. It had been agreed between them 
that the victor should work his will upon 
the vanquished. Marsyas failed, accord- 
ing to the verdict of the Muses — a modern 
counsel would have challenged the whole 
of the jury — and was immediately flayed 
alive by the triumphant god. “As a just 
punishment,” says even the learned writer 
of the biographical article in Dr. Smith’s 
useful dictionary, treating the whole anec- 
dote as though it were historical. Lucian 
—who could have written a very curious 
Classical Dictionary, though not exactly 
from the same point of view as Dr. Smith’s 
contributor — saw the trial in a different 
light : he thought Apollo would very prob- 
ably have been skinned himself, if he 
had not had friends on the jury. 

The present translator evidently pos- 
sesses One important qualification for his 
work —a genuine admiration for his au- 
thor. He fully appreciates those polished 
epigrammatic phrases of verse in which 

vid abounds, and which may best be 
described as “ prettinesses.” Some severe 
critics have called them “ puerilities,” but 
they only deserve the name in so far as 
they certainly make his verse attractive to 
boys, and give it a permanent hold on the 
memory. The list of popular quotations 
which might be collected out of these Met- 
amorphoses alone would surprise many to 
whom the quotations themselves are famil- 
iar, but who would be often at a loss to 
refer them to their context. In rendering 
into English the sparkling play of words 
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in which Ovid delighted, Mr. King has 
often been very successful. Take, for ex- 
ample, these which follow :— 


** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse soro- 
rum.,”’ 


‘¢ Nor all in face 
The same, nor different; so should sisters be.’’ 


In the epitaph on Phaeton : — 
** Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit au- 
sis,” 
** And if he strove 
In vain, at least in no mean venture failed.”’ 


**Oraque nostra, tuum frustra clamantia no- 


men, 
Implerunt fluctus.”’ 


** The salt sea chokes the lips, whose last vain 
cry 
Was on thy name.”’ 


‘¢ Sic pugnat, sic est metuendus Ulysses.”’ 


‘* So fights Ulysses; and such arms, I own, 
Men well may dread.’ 
*¢ Atque Ajax armis, non Ajaci arma petun- 
tur.” 
** The arms 
Want Ajax more than, Ajax wants the arms.”’ 


** Invictumque virum vincit dolor.” 
*¢ And passion conquered whom none conquered 
else.”’ 


** Inferias inopes, crinem lacrimasque relinquit.”’ 


** Poor funeral gift, yet all 
She has to give — her tresses and her tears! ’’ 


** Nec, que sulfureis ardet fornacibus tne 
Ignea semper erit: neque enim fuit ignea 
semper.” 
‘Time was, as yet the furnace at the heart 
Of sulphurous tna blazed — and time will 


be 
When it shall blaze no more.’’ 


In this last the translation is an improve- 
ment on the original, preserving the anti- 
thesis without the jingle, of which Ovid is 
toofond. Here and there, in the desire to 
give the full force of his author’s meaning, 
he has indulged in a little more amplifica- 
tion than a translator's license strictly ad- 
mits; as when we find the sneer of Ajax 
against his rival Ulysses — 
** Cui standi vulnera vires 
Non dederunt, nullo tardatus vulnere fugit,’’ 


** He whose heart 
Not left him strength to stand, found speed 
enough 
To fly,— I swear no wound was in his legs!” 


The last phrase, though no doubt it 
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materially helps the point, is Mr. King’s 
own property, and neither Ajax’s nor 
Ovid’s. So again, in Ulysses’ reply — 

** Que nisi fecissem, frustra Telamone creatus 
Gestasset leva taurorum tergora septem ”’ 


** But for which feat of mine, your Ajax’ 
shield, 
With all its seven-fold hides that fence his 


own, 
Had wrought ye little help! ”’ 


the translator is harder upon Ajax than 
even his rival was. But it is so tran- 
scendent a duty in a translator to be read- 
able, that the insertion of an additional 
point is far more excusable than the omis- 
sion of one. To give any really good ver- 
sion of a poet into another language re- 
quires no small share of the poetic fac- 
ulty in him who makes the attempt; and 
his constant temptation naturally is to in- 
dulge it. Mr. King has perhaps been 
carried away by this temptation most in 
the two latter books of the poem, in which 
it would certainly be especially difficult for 
any translator to be at once perfectly 
faithful to his author and attractive to his 
reader. When, for instance, in the pas- 
sage in which is introduced Pythagoras’s 
teaching of transmigration (xv. 165), the 
human spirit is called 


** The shifting tenant of a thousand homes ’? — 


the vigorous phrase is Mr. King’s, not 
Ovid’s. So,in his version of Ovid’s sketch 
of the several ages of human life, from 
which it is more than possible that Shakes- 
peare took the idea of his well-known pas- 
sage — though he makes the periods seven, 
while Ovid is content with six — Mr. King 
has some fine lines in which he describes 
the closing scene :— 


** And last — the holiday of youth played out, 
The strife and struggle of the middle years 
Fought to the end,—the Veteran, leaping 

down 
The hill that slopes to age —the thief that 
waits : 
Below to filch from frame and soul alike 
All vigour of the . nor in the wreck 
Leaves trace of what he steals.’’ 


Vigorous and graceful as this certainly is, 
it can only be accepted as a paraphrase of 
the original. 

But it seems ungracious to ftnd fault in 
a portion of the work which gives us such 
fine passages as the sacrifice of Polyxena 
at. the tomb of Achilles—a passage in 
which Ovid rises beyond his level, and 
where his present translator does him full 
justice :— | 
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** Bosom and throat she bared —‘ Ye cannot 

deem 

Polyxena would deign to live a slave! 

Rather come death! Though with such sao- 
rifice 

Ye win no grace of any God in Heaven! 

Yet happier could I die, so of my fute 

My mother knew not: — ’tis that only thought 

That of its perfect welcome stints your blow! 

Though, —for her tears, —her life, and not 
my death, 

Should justlier ask their shedding. Please 
ye, press 

Less closely on me, — ’tis not much to ask, 

My Ghost will freelier seem to seek the 
Shades; 

And uncontaminate by the touch of man, 

As maid should die, dismiss me! Better so 

The Power, whoe’er he be, ye think to please 

Will thank ye for my blood! —If yet one 


word, 
The last these lips may speak, can touch your 


earts, 
*Tis Priam’s child, the daughter of a King, 
No nameless slave, beseeches ye to grant 
Her corse unransomed to her mother’s arms: 
Let tears, not gold, redeem it! . Gold enough 
She paid ye for such bargains while she 
could! ” 
She said: — nor in the throng was cheek un- 
wet 
With weeping save her own: — the very Priest, 
Whose knife was buried in her proffered 
breast, 
Unwilling struck, and blinded by his tears.”’ 


There are many other successful render- 
ings, interspersed through the volume, 
which tempt us to quotation. Nothing can 
be better than the version of the follow- 
ing passage, well known to all readers of 
Ovid, where the sculptor Pygmalion falls 
in love with his own work : — 


‘* Seape manus operi tentantes admovet an sit 
Corpus, an illud ebur: nec ebur tamen esse 
fatetur. 
Oscula dat, reddique putat: loquiturque te- 
netque, 
Et credit tactis digitos insidere membris, 
Et metuit pressos veniat ne livor in artus.”’ 


*¢ And oft his hands the ivory tried, in doubt 
If flesh it were or ivory, scarce the last 
Convinced to think it. Now upon her lips 
A kiss he prints; and deems his kiss returned; 
Now lover-wise he sues, now passionate 
Embraces: — fancies that the yielding limbs 
Give to his touch, and fears their tenderness 
To bruise.”’ 


It is worth while to compare with this 
original Mr. Morris’s treatment of the 
same fable — scarcely less graceful, though 
perfectly distinct : — 

** No smile was on the parted lips, the eyes 
as if even now great love had shown 
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Unto them something of its sweet surprise, 

Yet saddened them with half-seen mysteries; 

And still ’midst passion maiden-like she 
seemed, 

As though of love unchanged for aye she 
dreamed. 


** Reproachfully beholding all her grace, 
Pygmalion stood, until he grew dry-eyed, 

As if from her cold eyes his grief to hide; 
And thus a weary while did he abide, 
With nothing in his heart but vain desire, 
The ever-burning, all-consuming fire. 

* Alas!’ he cried, ‘ why have I made thee, then, 
That thus thou mockest me? I know, indeed, 
That many such as thou are loved of men, 
Whose passionate eyes poor wretches still will 

lead 


Into their net, and smile to see them bleed; 

But these the Gods made, and this hand made 
thee, 

Who will not speak one little word to me!’ ”’ * 


Again, in that fine picture of Byblis 
writing her love-letter, the translator’s ren- 
dering is very happy as well as faithful : — 
*Incipit, et dubitat: scribit, damnatque tabel- 

las; 


* «‘The Earthly Paradise ’ — Pygmalion and the 
Image. ; 
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Ex notat et delet; mutat, culpatque, probat- 
que; 

Inque vicem sumptas ponit, positasque resu- 
met. 


Quid velit, ignorat; quidquid factura videtur 
Displicet: in vultu est audacia mixta pudori.” 
‘* Begins, then hesitates ; — begins anew; 

Effaces what she wrote, and writes, and blots, 

And writes again, and alters; —all too warm 

Is this, and that too frigid: — now she flings 

The tablets from her, — now resumes the 
task: 

What she would say, she cannot; what she 
says 

Seems still amiss; and, at each word she 


writes, 
Boldness with shame holds conflict on her 
cheeks. ”’ 


Mr. King tells, in the few lines which 
stand in the place of a dedication, that “it 
had been his hope to have been able to 
offer these pages, as a token of respect, 
—- social, and literary,” to the late 

arl of Derby. He adds, “‘Diis aliter 
visum’; but I prefer the expression of 
that vanished fame to any substituted 
dedication.” He will be contented with 
the sum of our criticism, if we say that 
his volume is worthy of the great name 
with which he desired to associate it. 





Tue Errecrs or Contp on Iron.—A ques- 
tion of vast importance to the railway travelling 

ublic has been the subject of discussion by the 
Manchester Literary and Scientific Society. 
Mr. W. Brockbank, having read a paper de- 
scriptive of experiments made to test ‘‘ the 
effects of cold upon the strength of iron,’’ drew 
conclusions, certainly in accordance with pop- 
ular opinion, but opposed to all that is scien- 
tifically known, respecting the influence of tem- 
perature on metals, to the effect ‘* that bar-iron, 
rails, &c., are most materially weakened by the 
action of intense cold; ’’ and hence his inference 
that railway companies are relieved from all 
responsibility in the case of an accident such as 
occurred on the Great Northern Railway by the 
breaking of a tyre during the frost, occasioning 
death and injury to many persons. This com- 
munication was subsequently followed by papers 
from Sir William Fairbairn, Dr. J. P. Joule 
and Mr. Peter Spence, giving the results of 
their well-devised experiments. Their conclu- 
sions were so similar that they cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of Dr. Joule : — 
** Frost does not make either iron (cast or 
wrought) or steel brittle; and accidents arise 
from the neglect of the companies to submit 
wheels, axles, and all other parts of their rolling 
stock to a practical and sufficient test before 


using them.’” 





Oyster Liquor UNDER THE MicroscoPps.— 
Open an oyster, says the English Mechanic, 
retain the liquor in the lower or deep shell, 
and, if viewed through a microscope, it will be 
found to contain multitudes of small oysters 
covered with shells, and swimming nimbly 
about — one hundred aad twenty of which ex- 
tend but one inch. Besides these young oys- 
ters, the liquid contains a variety of animal- 
cules and myriads of three distinct species of 
worms. Sometimes their light represents a blu- 
ish star about the centre of the shell, which 
will be beautifully luminous in a dark room, 


Narturat history and dancing and the Police, 
Such is our announcement from Madras. In 
consequence of a fatal case the Commissioner 
of Police has ordered that the dancing girls 
shall not dance in the Hindu temples with 
cobra snakes thrown round their necks. This 
will cause great disappointment to the pious 
votary and the interested amateur. It will 
tend, however, to lessen the reverence for the 
cobra, and may bring his tribe into greater 
danger of repression. 
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From The Spectator. 
A MEMOIR OF BEETHOVEN.* 


Tue centenary of Beethoven’s birth has 
fallen on a troubled time, and has not 
been celebrated in the master’s own land 
with the honour which was its due and 
which had been designed for it. There 
the din of arms well nigh drowns for a 
season the voices of those who spoke 
for all time, and to whom men will still 
listen after war is forgotten. But here, 
in the land where the arts of peace 
yet dwell in an undisturbed home, in 
the city whence a helping hand was put 
forth to Beethoven in his last days, at 
least some attempt has been made to re- 
deem the promise his countrymen have 
been unable to fulfil. It has been shown 
that in England we are not unthankful 
for the noble gifts Beethoven has left us; 
and this chiefly by the use and enjoyment 
of those gifts, a sign surer than all words 
and forms of reverence. At many times 
during the past year the leaders of our 
musical taste have devoted the best of 
their several powers to the worthy inter- 
pretation of his works. Early in the sum- 
mer the whole series of pianoforte sonatas 
was rendered in London by an artist sec- 
ond to no one. Only a few days before 
the war broke out, the Philharmonic 
Society, whose traditions justly entitle 
them to claim a special interest in Beetho- 
ven, gave a concert which led up through 
earlier compositions chosen in order of 
time to the culmination of his genius in 
the Choral Symphony. It was a strange 
contrast between the harmonies within 
that swept through, indeed, all the changes 
of passion and tumult, but only to swallow 
up discord in an all-embracing unity, and 
the rumours of war already rife without. 
One could not but feel the truth of Mr. 
Browning’s splendidly arrogant verse, 
“The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis 

“ we musicians know,” —and think that if 
we all sat at the feet of the musicians 
more than we do the day of peace on earth 
might perhaps be hastened. Later in the 

ear, again, the materials of the Monday 

‘opular Concerts were wholly furnished 
from the same ample stores. How 
Beethoven’s music has been expounded by 
the good and true company there gathered 
together to minister to the highest art is 
so well known, that it is enough to say 
that the servants were worthy of the mas- 
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ter, and the hearers showed themselves 
not unworthy to receive the gifts of such 
a master at the hands of such disciples. 
But one could hardly dwell on this, even 
if it were to be desired; words may de- 
scribe the mechanism and the instruments 
of music, but they cannot overtake its 
spirit or search out its influence, for they 
must ever be far behind the language of 
the future which music foreshadows. Yet 
one word may be allowed in praise of an 
artist who has been among us a shorter 
time than his fellow-workers. The son 
at these concerts had, as a rule, been little 
more than interludes between the instru- 
mental pieces. Herr Stockhausen has 
caused them to be looked forward to and 
remembered for their own sake. And we 
have only to regret our parting from him, 
at the same time that we welcome the re- 
turn of Herr Joachim, the most consum- 
mate interpreter whom Beethoven has 
found. Not only the year has been thus 
observed, but the very day of the master’s 
birth was fitly marked by the presenta- 
tion on the stage of the only work he ever 
gave to it; and here the character of his 
heroic Leonora was sustained by the only 
singer and tragedian who is now in a posi- 
tion to do full justice to it. We have 
mentioned not by way of preference, but 
almost at random, these few instances of 
the zeal that has been shown for Beethoven 
in this country, omitting perforce many 
that were in themselves no less important 
and no less deserving of note. 

It is natural that the special attention 
thus given to Beethoven’s works in the 
past year should arouse an interest in the 
events of his life, and make English 
readers wish to have some account of him 
less meagre than is to be found in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and yet not so 
elaborate as to require special knowledge. 
The little book now before usis well fitted 
to supply this want ; it is clear, unpreten- 
tious, and pleasantly written. Dr. Hiller’s 
essay on the genius of Beethoven prefixed 
to the memoir does not contain any very 
strong thought, but it has an enthusiasm 
that makes it welcome. We are glad to 
find the name of “a prophet in the noblest 
sense of the word” claimed for Beethoven, 
even if we are a little jealous when the 
patriotic musician of Cologne seeks to 
appropriate the symphonies as national 

ms. The sketch of Beethoven’s life 
which forms the body of the volume will 
not fail to be read with interest. The 


writer has told the story with a simplicity 
that commends itself, and has wisely given 
considerable space to setting down the 
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sayings and writings of the master in his 
own words. Those who worship Goethe 
as well as Beethoven will doubtless mark 
the notice of Goethe’s acknowledged influ- 
ence on Beethoven’s later compositions; 
and their satisfaction will be the greater 
if they go so far as to accept the parallel 
between those works and the second part 
of Faust, not through wanting faith in 
the later music, but by having faith in 
the later poem. Not that it is necessary 
either to assert, as the present writer has 
seen asserted in print, that the first part 
of Faust is quite unintelligible without the 
second, or to profess a comparative indif- 
ference towards all compositions of Bee- 
thoven earlier than his so-called third man- 
ner. 
The greater part of a chapter is occu- 
ied by anecdotes relating to the time of 
ethoven’s residence with Prince Lich- 
nowski, the happiest part of his life, when 
he had the command of a band of young 
players who were proud to obey him. We 
select one incident which well illustrates 
the extraordinary degree in which the 
special faculty of music may become de- 
veloped : — 


** On one occasion, a new pianoforte quartet 
by Forster, a well-known composer of the day, 
was in progress of rehearsal. The violoncellist 
was suddenly called out, when Beethoven, who 
was at the pianoforte, instantly began to sing 
the missing part, in addition to going on with 
his own, which he read for the first time. The 
Prince asked him how he could sing music with 
which he was not acquainted. Beethoven smiled 
and replied, ‘ The bass must have been so, other- 
wise the author could have known nothing what- 
ever of composition.” On the Prince remarking 
further that Beethoven had taken the Presto so 
quickly that it was impossible for him to have seen 
the notes, he answered, ‘ That is not at all neces- 
sary. A multitude of faults in the printing do 
not signify. If you only know the language, you 
don’t see them or pay any heed to them.’ ”” 


Thus a feat which even to the greater part 
of skilled musicians would be impossible, 
or all but impossible, was to a mind of 
Beethoven’s range and power so much a 
matter of course as to be performed with- 
out ‘effort and almost unconsciously. 
Another of the most amusing and charac- 
teristic incidents in this book is Beethoven’s 
refusal in 1802 to compose a revolutionary 
sonata. “ Are you riding to the Devil in 
a body, gentlemen,” he wrote to his pub- 
lishers, “ that you propose to me to write 
such a sonata? At the time of the revo- 
lutionary fever it might have done, but 
now, when everything is once more in the 
beaten track, when Bonaparte has signed 
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the Concordat with the Pope — now such 
a sonata!” This half-angry, half-playful 
protest was a premonitory symptom of 
the indignation which afterwards led him 
to cancel the intended dedication to Napo- 
leon of the Sinfonia Eroica. We reach 
the end of the memoir with regret for the 
gloom that overshadowed the great mas- 
ter’s last days, not unmingled with pride 
at the thought that the friendly help of 
his admirers in this country was able in 
some measure to lighten them. And so 
we bid farewell to a gracious and pleas- 
ant memorial of Beethoven’s centenary. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE STUDY OF ROMAN LAW. 


Tue sudden revival of the study of Ro- 
man law in England is rather a curious 
phenomenon. A whole crop of books, dis- 
playing, it is true, varying ratios of zeal to 

nowledge, has appeared upon the subject 
within the last few years. Gaius is glibly 
talked about, and occasionally read ; there 
are persons who have turned over the 
pages of the Digest itself, and a general 
Impression seems to be gaining ground 
that an intelligent young lawyer ought to 
know something of the Civil Law. There 
are of course fashions in study, as well as 
in dress, but we are inclined to believe 
that these facts indicate a change which is 
likely to be permanent. A critical epoch 
has undoubtedly been reached in the histo- 
ry of English law. Blackstone’s eulogies of 
the law and all the details of its administra- 
tion as the perfection of human reason find 
so little acceptance just now that Commis- 
sions are sitting at the present moment 
upon almost every one of its institutions. 

he long-standing opposition between 
Law and Equity, and the very names and 
powers of the various Courts of Justice, 
are marked for a sweeping destruction. 
The fees of barristers and the costs of at- 
torneys; javelin men and Judges of As- 
size; the Inns of Court and their dinners 
in Hall; the Statutes at large and the au- 
thorized Reports in 1,230 volumes —one 
and all have been thrown into the crucible 
of criticism, whence they may or may not 
emerge into their former shapes to find a 
place in the legal system of the future. 

Unsatisfactory as is the position of the 
lawyer of to-day while so much of his sci- 
ence and of the apparatus by which it is 
administered is upon the point of being 
transmuted into something of which he 
has no experience, still more annoying is 
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his consciousness that he has, and can 
have, no sufficient knowledge of his science 
even as it now stands. Such a knowledge 
is impossible for him, in the first place, be- 
cause the system has grown to so huge and 
so ill-ordered a mass as to baffle all the 
efforts of a short human life to learn it 
thoroughly; and, in the second place, be- 
cause his own training has merely stored 
his memory with a number of isolated 
facts connected with his subject, without 
supplying him with any theory upon which 
to string his facts together. It is not un- 
natural, and it is by a happy instinct, that 
in the midst of his perplexities the English 
lawyer should feel attracted towards the 
study of Roman law, as a system which 
has the reputation of containing in a com- 
pact form the essential ideas of jurispru- 
dence. Hence he may hope for help to 
distinguish the permanent phenomena of 
law from the transitory; and here he may 
expect to find a series of leading concep- 
tions which will enable him to reduce to 
comparative simplicity the endless detail 
of his own system. 

Whatever have been the motives at 
work, a very prominent place has been as- 
signed to Roman law in all the efforts 
which have been made of late years to im- 
_— the quality of legal education in 

ngland. In the newly-founded examina- 
tions at the Inns of Court and in the Lon- 
don University it is treated with due hon- 
our; while, in conjunction with English law 
and modern history, it has for some time 
formed a course leading to the B. A. de- 
gree of the older Universities. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the prosecution of 
the ace | have hitherto been want of 
books — for most of the good books upon 
the subject happen to be written in Ger- 
man —and want of teachers. We have 
already referred to the attempts which are 
being made to supply the former want, 
but the latter has as yet been very mea- 

rely provided for. The Reader upon the 

ivil Law to the four Inns of Court is 
bound to lecture also upon Jurisprudence 
and upon the Law of Nations. Public 
lectures upon the subject are indeed de- 
livered at Cambridge, but at Oxford, the 
University of Vaccarius and the home of 
the Civil Law degree, the Chair of Roman 
Law has for many years been treated by 
the eminent men who have occupied it as 
being practically a dignified sinecure. 
The new Regius Professor, Mr. Bryce, has 
however taken a new view of the possibili- 
’ ties of his office ; and upon Saturday week 





he delivered an inaugural lecture in every 
way worthy of his reputation as the au- 
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thor of the Holy Roman Empire, and as 
one of the very few Englishmen who have 
studied the subject where it can be studied 
—in the country of Savigny, Puchta and 
Vangerow. The lecture was upon the 
“ Scndy of Roman Law”; and should the 
Professor print it, as is customary, we be- 
lieve it will be found to contain a complete 
and at the same time a perfectly fair, 
statement of the advantages derivable 
from an acquaintance with the Civil Law. 
The study must stand or fall by its own 
merits. It is not long ago that the Col- 
lege at Doctors’ Commons, and through it 
the right of practising at the Bar of the 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, was 
open only to those who had studied, or at 
least had. taken a Doctor’s degree, in the 
Law faculty of one of the old Universities. 
But this monopoly was swept away when 
the State took into its own hands the de- 
cision of matrimonial and testamentary 
causes. Nor can the civil law be said to 
have in England the direct practical im- 
portance which it possesses upon the Con- 
tinent. There the Codes of the Latin 
races are little more than adaptations to 
modern society of the rules of the Roman 
law; which throughout Germany, besides 
its all-powerful influence upon the large 
elass of scientific jurists, underlies and 
supplements, as the common law, all the 
various positive systems which prevail in 
different parts of the country. To study 
the Roman law is, therefore, on the Conti- 
nent, to study the law under which one 
lives; but this is not the case in Eng- 
land. This great system has doubtless 
exerted at different times, through the 
Chancellors, through the Church, and 
through the early judges, a vast influ- 
ence upon our own law. But so thor- 
oughly has our insular independence of 
character assimilated this influence that 
its traces are hardly to be recognized. 
Nor has any binding authority ever been 
attributed to the Civil Law in our ordinary 
courts of justice. 

The utility of a knowledge of Roman 
law, though it is indirect, is however indis- 
putable. Mr. Bryce the other day as- 
serted that if, of two men of equal ability 
who were commencing their legal studies 
at the same time, the one were to grapple 
at once with English law, while the other 
devoted his first six months to Roman law, 
thé latter would be found at the end of 
three years to know, besides his Roman 
law, as much English law as the former. 
We believe that he would know more. 
Such a congeries of cases and statutes as 
constitutes the English system cannot be 
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satisfactorily acquired without the help of 
those more general ideas which can be de- 
rived only from the science of jurispru- 
dence or from Roman law; and Roman 
law, besides exhibiting most of the princi- 

les of jurisprudence in an easily intellig- 
ible form, also presents us with instances 
of their application to daily life in a man- 
ner the most in accordance alike with 
logic and with common sense. Again, as 
the meaning of an idea is most clearly 
seen when one is acquainted with the 
terms by which it is expressed in several 
languages, so is the precise character of a 
legal institution best understood by com- 

aring it with the analogous institutions 
in another system; nor is any body of law 
‘so well adapted for this purpose by the 
clearness and definiteness of its structure 
as the Roman, where we may find “ writ- 
ten in large characters,” as Plato would 
say, those principles which in our own 
books are only here and there falteringly 
and imperfectly enunciated. The knowl- 
edge of such a foreign system serves not 
only to illstrate, but also to define our 
own. It is good not only for comparison, 
but also for contrast. If however, it is to 
be serviceable in this way, it must be 
thoroughly mastered. Such inklings of 
Roman law as have hitherto been usual 
have often led to mere confusion of the 
boundaries of our own law; while the 
haphazard references to the Digest which 
occasionally diversify the foot-notes of an 
English text-book are wholly superfluous 
and contemptible. 

Besides, however, what may be called 
the domestic uses of the civil law, its 
study has a wider though less indispens- 
able application. It was, we believe, Mr. 
Maine who, in an Essay published a good 
many years ago, pointed out how the term- 
inology of Roman law is the lingua franca 
not only of the jurists, but also of the 
diplomatists of the Continent. Till we 
acquire this it is hardly possible for us to 
appreciate either the laws or the State pa- 
pers of the other nations of Europe; and 
we must also find great difficulty in really 
understanding a system of international 
law which is the creation of men whose 
minds were imbued with the jurisprudence 
of Rome. The same writer, if we are not 
mistaken, has also pointed out how the 
Roman system is the system of the future ; 
to which we, though more slowly than 
other nations, are yet surely approximat- 
ing, as we get rid one by one of the often 
irrational local customs which grew up 
after the fall of the Empire. It is, in fact, 
in its full development a system which, 
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though it professes to pursue what is just 
and fair, really comes to very much the 
same conclusions as were arrived at by 
Bentham in his pursuit of utility. It pos- 
sesses, however, this element of superi- 
ority over the philosophy of Bentham, 
that instead of being elaborated by the 
genius of one man, it is the product of 
five centuries of the patient labour of the 
ablest intellects of the world. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
advantages derivable from the study of 
the Civil Law should be well understood 
at the present moment, when the whole 
question of the training of lawyers, both 
professional and academical, has been 
opened up, and must speedily be solved; 
especially as it so happens that the aca- 
demical curriculum generally is also under 
revision, and’ may therefore be to some 
extent modified so as to meet the needs of 
the lawyer. The question of legal educa- 
tion is in fact two-faced. On one side it is 
related to initiation into actual profes- 
sional practice; on the other side to the 
general culture which is necessary for 
every highly educated man. The final 
preparation of the lawyer for his work 
will doubtless before long be confided to 
the proposed Law University, or Law 
Faculty, of London. His earlier literary 
and philosophical training will, it may be 
eth still take place at the older Uni- 
versities; but there are intermediate sub- 
jects of study which would appropriately 
come after Thucydides and Aristotle, but 
before Roscoe, Archbold, and Chitty. 
These subjects should be taught both in 
the London Faculty and at the Universi- 
ties, and a man should have his choice of 
learning them where it might be most 
convenient to him. We mean Jurispru- 
dence and Roman Law; and we may 
quote, in favour of the position which we 
would assign to them, the practice of the 
University of London, which obliges all its 
candidates for a Law degree to pass an 
examination in these subjects two full 
years before they are allowed to present 
themselves for examination in the laws of 
England. 

When, in the University of Heidelberg 
for instance, there are fourteen simultane- 
ous courses of lectures in Roman Law, it 
is high time that more provision should be 
made for its teaching by the Inns of 
Court than is afforded by the time which 
can be devoted to it by one reader, who 
is also reader in Jurisprudence and in In- 
ternational Law. This will probably be a 
question for the new Institution which is 
to supersede the Committee of the Inns 
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of Court in superintending the education pled the moon, or the stars, or impossible 
of barristers. In the meantime there has / countries, or islands floating in the air, 
been much stir in the Law faculties of | with a peculiar race of beings, have not 








Oxford and Cambridge, the latest instance 
of which is the admirable appointment to 
the Regius Professorship at Oxford to 
which we have already referred. Roman 
law only needs to be efficiently taught in 
England in order to be acknowledged to 
be as useful to the practitioner as it is 
interesting to the jurist. 


From The Spectator. 
TALES OF OLD JAPAN.* 


WuetTHe_ER regarded from the outside or 
from the inside, from an artistic or from a 
literary point of view, this book must be 
considered one of the most remarkable 
productions ever submitted to the English 
reader. Our first glance shows us a tea- 
kettle which has developed the head, tail 
and limbs of a badger, and is dancing on a 
tight-rope while it holds up an umbrella. 

e open the first volume, and meet with a 
picture of a man who seems to have had 
an ink-bottle broken upon him, and to be 
much distressed because the black streams 
are coursing down his legs. Turning to 
the text for an explanation of the mystery, 
we are overwhelmed with unpronounce- 
able names, and before we have conquered 
this first difficulty, the strangeness of the 
contents shows us that we are in a new 
world. What can this place be where 
murder is an hourly occurrence and only 
varied by suicide, where the owners of land 
have more than feudal power, where foxes 
and badgers practise magic arts upon man- 
kind, and where families keep the cente- 
nary of a cat’s death? The mixture of 
legend, history, and modern experience 
makes it difficult to class all these oddities 
under one single head, and the fact that 
Japan has so long been closed to Euro- 
peans, that previous writers on the coun- 
try have been contented with a superficial 
view, necessarily adds to our perplexity. 
We may safely assume that the habits of 
an Eastern nation are diametrically o 
posed to European ideas, but there is in 
general some point of contact. Some one, 
we forget who, has remarked that the 
wildest exercise of the imagination cannot 
enable us to conceive anything which is 
not in some sense a modification of what 
-exists on earth. Writers who have peo- 
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created anything really new, but have 
varied their own experience. In like man- 
ner, the nations which bear the smallest 
resemblance to us are human beings like 
ourselves, have the same wants and the 
same passions, and ee an agreement 
in essentials even where there is the great- 
est apparent difference. Yet these Tales 
of Old Japan almost seem to pass the 
boundary. It is not only that so much is 
difficult to understand, but that when 
things are understood they cannot be rec- 
onciled with any conceivable principle. If 
we take the manner in which justice is ad- 
|ministered, or the system of government, 
| or the relations of classes, we are at a loss 
| to see what is the foundation on which 
, they rest. In one story, for instance, we 
have a noble sentenced to death for in- 
| Sulting another within the precincts of the 

alace. His retainers resolve to take ven- 
|geance on the man who caused his death, 
and carry their design into execution after 
long delay and the most careful prepara- 
,tion. Their act is also punished with 
death, but everybody admires them, they 
are protected and feasted on their way 
| home, and their tombs are even now kept 
‘in honour. Another story tells us of a 
great lord who, wishing to be revenged on 
‘a man who had insulted him, invited his 
enemy to his castle, and had him murdered 
in a bath. Nothing seems to have been 
done to the great lord, and we are almost 
led to infer that murder, if done in your 
own house, is legitimate, while, if done in 
another man’s house, it is a capital offence, 
and if it is done in the street degradation 
_is added to the penalty. Mr. Mitford cer- 
tainly says that “in the old days if a no- 
_ble was murdered and died outside his 
‘own house, he was disgraced and his es- 
‘tates were forfeited,” which may be a part 
of the same theory. But the impunity 
which attends an act at one time, and at 
another gives way to extreme severity, is 
|a remarkable feature of most of the stories. 
It is even stated in the rules laid down on 
unishment that 
more regard is to be paid to a deliberate 
murderer than to one who has given way 
to asudden impulse. “ When a man has 
murdered another, having made up his 
mind to abide by the consequences, then 
that man’s execution should be carried 
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,through with all honour. When a man 
kills another on the spot, in a fit of ungov- 
ernable passion, and then is bewildered 
and dazed by his own act, the same pains 
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need not be taken to conduct matters 
punctiliously.” . 
The account of the ceremony of hara- 
kiri, from which we have just quoted, and 
which is given in an appendix, has many 
curious details, and the frequent recur- 
rence of the name in all the stories ren- 
ders it necessary to have a clear under- 
standing of the process. Whenevera Jai 
anese of rank is condemned to death, it 
becomes his duty to perform hara-kiri, or 
in other words to disembowel himself, 
although it appears that a mere formal 
compliance with this part of the sentence 
is sufficient. “If the principal,” we are 
told, “urgently requests to be allowed 
really to disembowel himself, his wish may, 
according to circumstances, be granted ;” 
but the usual course is to strike off his 
head when he leans forward to take the 
dagger. Great dignity attaches to this 
mode of death, and we read that it is sheer 
nonsense to look upon the place where 
hara-kiri has been performed as polluted. 
In the story which relates the vengeance 
of the retainers on the noble who caused 
their lord’s death, the anxiety of these 
men not to dishonour their victim is con- 
spicuous. They treat him with the great- 
est courtesy, and entreat him over and 
over again to perform hara-kiri. But as, 
at last, they find it vain to urge him to die 
the death of a nobleman, they force him 
down and cut off his head simply. Hav- 
ing done this, they go home and wait till 
the Government orders them to put them- 
selves to death. The whole story is sig- 
nificant of Japanese customs. The fidelity 
of the retainers who cannot live under the 
same heaven with their lord’s enemy; the 
elaborate care with which they disguise 
themselves so as to become acquainted 
with the castle in which he lives ; the man- 
ner in which the chief retainer gives him- 
self up to drunken and dissolute ways, 
divorcing his wife and driving away his 
children, so as to lull suspicion; the re- 
ntance of a stranger who was deceived 
y such conduct, and ‘who afterwards 
atones for an insult to this retainer by 
performing hara-kiri at his tomb, bear 
witness to a state of things with which we 
can have nothing in common. The relics 
of these retainers are still preserved, and 
comprise the armour made with their own 
hands out of wads of leather secured by 
ieces of iron; the plan of the enemy’s 
ouse, which one of them obtained ‘by 
marrying the builder’s daughter; and the 
— given to the priests of a certain 
temple for the head which, after being cut 
off, was placed in their keeping. After 
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this story, one of the most characteristic 
is called “ The Ghost of Sakura.” It gives 
us the history of a farmer who was cruci- 
fied by the lord of his village for present- 
ing a — against excessive taxation 
to the Shogun, as the Tycoon is called in 
these volumes. The tenants of this lord 
had done all in their power to have their 
grievances redressed, but _ineffectually, 
|and as they were bowed to the ground by 
‘the taxes laid upon them, they must 
either starve or appeal to the Shogun. 
The appeal produced the desired effect ; 
the officers who had increased the taxes 
were removed and punished, some of them 
having to perform hara-kiri, but the 
farmer, whose courage had righted this 
wrong, was sentenced to crucifixion. His 
wife, too, was crucified with him, and 
their three boys, aged thirteen, ten, and 
seven, were beheaded. So far the story is 
historical, but with the execution of the 
family it takes a legendary aspect. The 
lord is haunted by the ghost of the farmer, 
and is tormented in so many ways that at 
length he has to canonize his victim. This 
tardy repentance lays the ghost of the 
farmer; the lord is no longer troubled; 
the newly canonized saint befriends him; 
and he is raised to higher honours when 
the Shogun is “ pleased to depart this life.” 
If this story violates nearly all our notions 
of morality, it is significant of the power 
of the great nobles. In another place we 
find that the only way in which the Shogun 
could put a stop to a feud between two 
mighty factions was to cause one of the 
leaders to be secretly poisoned. A physi- 
cian was found who was willing to admin- 
ister the draught, although it was neces- 
sary that he himself should drink half of 
it. Such is the staple of these Japanese 
tales. Scarcely one is free from blood-shed, 
and while cruelty is received with sub- 
mission and treachery with self-sacrifice, 
courage does not always meet with a fit 
reward. 

The quaintness of the sermons which 
are translated by Mr. Mitford, and of some 
of the legends, superstitions, and fairy 
tales which he has collected, is a relief 
from the barbarity of ancient manners. 
We find the Japanese preachers great 
adepts in the art of illustrating their sub- 
ject by lively and familiar anecdotes. “I 
have a little tale to tell you,” is a phrase 
that recurs now and then; “be so good 
as to wake up from your drowsiness and 
listen attentively.” And then follows the 
story about the shell-fish which prided 
itself on the security afforded by its thick 
shell till, on looking cautiously round after 
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an alarm, it found itself in a fishmonger’s 
shop with a price-label on its back; or 
that of the men who went to listen to the 
stags roaring, and found instead that a 
stag was listening to their lamentations ; 
or that of the frogs who climbed to the 
top of a hill to see a strange conntry, and, 
owing to their eyes being placed at the 
back of their heads, were all the while 
looking at the one from whence they 
started. We should think that if Japanese 
congregations ever yielded to drowsiness, 
they would soon prick up their ears when 
such stories as these were promised. A 
practical application is always added, and 
due reference is made to the sayings of 
wise men of old, amongst whom we recog- 
nize Confucius under the name of Koshi. 
Some of the fairy tales resemble those 
with which we are familiar, while others 
have features of novelty. In the first class 
we may rank the tongue-cut sparrow, the 
old couple and their dog, the two neigh- 
bours with wens on their foreheads. All 
these are marked by the grand principle 
of fairy retribution, which makes the same 
gift have exactly opposite workings, ac- 
cording to the character of the receiver. 
Thus in the tongue-cut sparrow, the old 
man who has been kind to the bird 
receives a basket full of gold and silver, 
while the old woman who has slit its 
tongue also receives a basket, but it turns 
out to be full of hobgoblins. The two old 
—_ who are kind to their dog finda 

uried treasure, while another old couple 
can dig up nothing but filth. The first 
man who has a wen on his forehead is 
relieved of it by the elves, with whom he 
has a reve'; the second, trying the same 
plan, has his neighbour’s wen added to his 
own. There is much greater originality 
in the story of a tea-kettle which belonged 
to a priest in some temple, and which one 
day put forth the head and tail of a badg- 
er, and began flying about the room. 
The priest and his pupils were so alarmed 
that they forced the kettle into a box, 
meaning to throw it away in some distant 
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place, but as after atime it resumed its 
natural shape, they sold it for twenty 
copper coins to a tinker. The new owner 
of the kettle was advised to take. it about 
as a show, and make it dance on the tight- 
rope; he did this with such success that 
he grew very rich, and then the kettle was 
taken back to the temple, laid up there as 
a precious treasure, and worshipped as a 
saint. We do not know how far the 
miraculous powers of the kettle are to be 
attributed to the badger’s head, but that 
animal plays an important part in Japanese 
legend. It is said to produce the most 
exquisite music by drumming delicately 
on its distended belly, and by this means, 
watching in lonely places, it lures be- 
nighted wayfarers to their destruction. 
Sometimes it assumes the shape of a beau- 
tiful maiden in distress, but is detected by 
the dryness of the clothes it wears in the 
midst of a pelting shower. A grateful 
badger repays a priest’s kindness by fus- 
ing the refuse of gold mines, and procuring 
him money enough to be spent on prayers 
for his soul. A wicked badger boils a 
man’s wife for soup, and sets the dish be- 
fore her husband. Magical powers are 
also ascribed to foxes, some of whom be- 
witch a man and shave his head. The 
story of “The Foxes’ Wedding” is most 
remarkable for the drawing which accom- 

anies it, and in which we see a little fox 

eing taken out of its bath-tub, while some 
of its brothers and sisters are already 
tucked in and laid on a mattress. The. 
figure of the little fox is = delicious, 
as it stretches out its small: forelegs with 
an infantine gesture, and looks up plead- 
ingly in the face of the fox-nurse who has 
been washing it. We have already spoken 
of the other illustrations, all of which are 
drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, 
and are the very strangest possible speci- 
mens of design. But where everything is 
original some omissions must be excused, 
and one need merely open this book at any 
of the drawings to appreciate their char- 





acter. 





A party of workmen are performing miracle 
plays in the villages of Yorkshire. The strang- 
est fact about their performance is, that they 
are mostly Congregationalists, and that at a late 
performance their stage manager was a Roman 
Catholic priest. 


A xarce and valuable deposit of limestone 
has been discovered by Mr. Read in the Son- 
thal Pergunnas, in Bengal, in the Banslo River. 
There is good communication with Calcutta by 
water or railway. 











